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to use Sharp's English Exercises as an aid in teaching English 
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Everyone knows that the underlying aim of all education is to keep the child 
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Now, in this language series THINKING is actually made 
automatic, natural and fascinating. 
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. as a matter of fact these pleasures are very 
important from the standpoint of exercise. 
Children require the exercise gum gives in this 
day of soft foods. It helps let their jaws develop 
properly — without overcrowded teeth. And 
tested experiments in research show that chew- 
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Forward Looking meals has the tendency to reduce tar- 
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The Milton Bradley Company 
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Economical Waterproof Poster Colors .. 
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Quick Drying 
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Quickly Applied 
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of interest to every art student and teacher 
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them with water, they are waterproof. They will not even crinkle thin paper. Perfect 
blending and washing properties make them ideal for every kind of poster work. Write 
for free color card or samples. (30c per 2-oz. jar.) 
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NEPTUNE POSTER COLORS 
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Made only by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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the events, movements, and ideas of these critical 
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of Senior High School; The Weekly News Review 
for lower Senior High School Classes; The Junior 
Review for upper grades and Junior High School; 
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teachers using Civic Education Service Publications. 
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EDUCATION 


—the connecting link 
YESTERDAYS— We rode in wagons— 


Plowed with oxen— 

Harvested with the cradle— 

Threshed with the flail— 

Read by candle light— 

The Rod and the three R’s were 
symbolic. 


TODAYS— We ride in automobiles and air- 
planes— 

Upheave the fields with trac- 
tors— 

Harvest and thresh with the 
same operation— 

Read and acquire knowledge by 
electric light and radio— 

A curriculum providing for 
training in all the essentials 
that enter into a well rounded 
life. 


ZO~7=7">nCcoOm™ 


Fortunate substitutes. 


EDUCATION HAS DEVELOPED 
OUR YESTERDAYS INTO TODAYS 


If there are schools and communities which are still 
in their Yesterdays educationally because of lack of 
facilities, such as trained teachers, modern buildings, 
adequate equipment, or are lacking in safeguards for 
health, morals, thrift, safety and citizenship, then 
these conditions exist because of lack of local initia- 
tive and sentiment. 


Such handicap is unfair to the child, unnatural to 
the ambitions of parenthood, and un-American in its 
very existence. 


Let your inquiring mind determine the Educational 
Opportunity of your community and pledge your in- 
fluence and support to the end that your schools may 
be placed in the very Today of Todays and ready to 
meet the demands of the Tomorrows. 


TOMORROW'S The Foundation of Progress— 


The Backbone of Morals— 
The Enemy of Crime— 


EDUCATION— The Conservator of the Home— 


The Essential of Citizenship— 
The Capital for a Livelihood— 
The Inspiration for a Richer Life. 


_NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


176 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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Editorial for January 1934 


What the Teacher Can Do During 1934 


HE YEAR 1934 should bring to 
American teachers unusual oppor- 


tunities for unique and outstand- 


serve the fundamental ideals that have 
made the nation great while at the same 
time helping to bring about the changes 


tion to apply those principles to finance, 
to industry, to agriculture, and even to 
international affairs. 


ing public service. As earlier edi- 
torials have pointed out, the old 
order is gone. No informed person 
now really believes that America 
desires or could go back to the days 
of the twenties. This is a time, of 
transition. We could not if we 
would establish immediately per- 
manent plans and policies. It will 
take time to work out the new 
order in America. How long it will 
take depends primarily on what 
the teachers are able to do thru the 
schools. There must inevitably be 
a greater leadership on the part of 
teachers, a greater dependence 
upon the school, upon teachers, 
and upon teaching in the effort to 
reconstruct American life and to 
work out the values and the plans 
for the new order. As in the days 
when pioneer democracy was con- 
quering the wilderness, the school 
must again become the House of 
the People, a place where all shall 
meet to discuss their common needs and 
aspirations. 

1934 may bring many discourage- 
ments and disillusionments. There are 
dark clouds on the international horizon. 
Unemployment may get worse rather 
than better. The insidious attacks on 
President Roosevelt’s program by greedy 
interests may weaken its effectiveness. 
Partisanship and petty dissension may 
delay our efforts at recovery. Without 
minimizing these possibilities of diffi- 
culty and disaster, teachers are in a posi- 
tion to exert a powerful influence on the 
positive side. They can help people to 
face the facts without losing confidence. 
They can help people to understand 
better the underlying changes that are 
taking place and to adapt their lives to 
them. They can probably do more than 
any other group in the nation to pre- 


G 


States is carrying a prodigious load of responsi- 


bility. As befits a time of rapid change and 
great confusion, many of his policies are frankly 
experimental. That is a source of strength and 
he should be given the freedom and the oppor- 
tunity necessary to bring about the new order 
toward which he is working. This is no time for 
petty partisanship, premature criticism, and a 
division of forces. It is rather a time for faith, 
cooperation, sacrifice, and a willingness on the 


part of every citizen to do his part. 


which the newconditions make necessary. 

In the management of his own life 
and in the guidance of others, the 
teacher who faces 1934 can determine 
to do so with courage and good cheer, 
courage to understand as clearly as pos- 
sible the realities of the situation with- 
out losing faith in the future; good 
cheer in the confidence that the great 
traditions of America are deep enough 
to steady the ship of state thru the 
changes that lie ahead. Let there be no 
loss of faith in democracy. Rather let 
the teacher lead the people to see that 
American life has been best at precisely 
those points where it has been most 
democratic. Let the teachers lead the 
people to see that just as it was possible 
for our forefathers to apply the prin- 
ciples of selfgovernment in the political 
field, it should be possible for our genera- 


IVE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT A 
CHA NCE—The President of the United 


Let every teacher work out for 
himself a program of action for the 
year 1934. Such a program might 
read something like this: 

First, to keep myself physically, 
mentally,and spiritually fit in order 
that there may be strength to meet 
each day with courage and good 
cheer. 

Second, in all the personal rela- 
tionships of family, neighborhood, 
and occupation to encourage people 
to turn their attention to those 
abiding values upon which the good 
life is built. 

Third, to endeavor as a teacher 
who occupies a place of responsible 
intellectual leadership to inform 
myself on issues before the people. 

Fourth, to teach with skill and 
energy, as tho the very existence 
of democratic civilization depended 
upon my teaching. 

Fifth, to give thought and atten- 
tion to the whole life outlook of 


those who are in my classes—to teach . 


people as well as subjects. 

Sixth, to keep in close touch with the 
home and neighborhood life and aspira- 
tions of those whom my school serves. 

Seventh, to join with other citizens to 
see that leaders of integrity and ability 
are elected to public office. 

Eighth, to support and encourage 
others to support the leaders in govern- 
ment who seek to bring about necessary 
economic reforms. 

Ninth, to teach the people to under- 
stand the fundamental place of free uni- 
versal education as the foundation of a 
democratic system of life. 

Tenth, to join with other teachers in 
locality, state, and nation in a common 
effort to improve the teaching profession 
and to safeguard the welfare of children. 
—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


[ ME emphasize the duty of all educated men to serve their country with devotion and sacrifice in peace as well as 


in war. Serve her by sacrifice in order to take public office—elective or appointive office; serve her by your personal 


exertion in the towns, in the cities, in the communities where you live. Look for the means, the chance, the opportunity 


to serve democratic government. It is in democracy that the hope of the world lies. Take every chance that comes to you 


and make chances, if they do not come, for serving the public welfare.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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How 1776 Has Been Undone 


N 1776 our forefathers fought to free 
themselves from the political despot- 
ism of George III. It now becomes 

increasingly plain that for the political 
oppression of a foreign king, we have 
substituted the financial domination of 
great corporate empires that reach into 
our homes and our neighborhoods with 
a power personal, immediate, and in- 
tense. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
a book entitled The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property by Adolf A. Berle 
and Gardiner C. Means | Macmillan, 
1933]. 

“The size of the modern giant cor- 
poration is difficult to grasp. Many peo- 
ple. would consider large a corporation 
having assets of a million dollars or an 
income of $50,000. Measured by the 
average corporation this idea would be 
justified. In 1927 two-thirds of all cor- 
porations reporting net incomes earned 
less than $5000 each. The average non- 
banking corporation in that year had an 
income of only $22,000, and gross assets 
of but $570,000. In comparison with the 
average corporation the million-dollar 
company would be large. But in com- 
parison to the great modern corporation, 
both are pigmies. On the basis of assets, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company would be equivalent to over 
8000 average-sized corporations, and 
both the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to over 4000. A hundred-million- 
dollar company would be equivalent in 
assets to nearly 200 average corporations. 
Clearly such great organisms are not to 
be thought of in the same terms as the 
average company. Already the Telephone 
Company controls more wealth than is 
contained within the borders of twenty- 
one of the states in the country. 

“The great extent to which economic 


activity is today carried on by such 
large enterprises is clearly indicated by 
a list of the two hundred largest non- 


Who Controls Business? 


ges FOLLOWING assets of fifteen non- 
banking corporations in the United 
States on or about January 1930, give 
a striking picture of America’s economic 
oligarchy. 

Alleghany Corp. . .$1,600,000,000 
American Tel. & Tel...... 4,228,400,000 
Anaconda Copper Mining 680,600,000 
Baltimore and Ohio. . . 1,040,800,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 801,600,000 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 1,171,500,000 
Electric Bond and Share.. 756,000,000 
Ford Motor Co.. 761,000,000 
General Electric Co... 515,700,000 
General Motors.......... 1,400,000,000 
New York Central R. R.. .2,250,000,000 
Pennsylvania R. R...... .2,600,000,000 
Southern Pacific Co. . 2,156,700,000 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1,767,300,000 
United States Steel Corp. 2,286,100,000 


[Abridged from a list of 200 corpora- 
tions by Berle and Means] 











banking corporations, compiled as of 
January 1, 1930. Nearly all of these 
companies had assets of over one hun- 
dred million dollars, and fifteen had as- 
sets of over a billion dollars. Their com- 
bined assets amounted to eighty-one 
billions of dollars or nearly half of all 
corporate wealth in the United States.” 

In an article entitled “Who Controls 
Business?” in the New Republic for July 
26, 1933, K. W. Stillman points out that 

“Of the 200 largest corporations stud- 
ied by Berle and Means, only ten, repre- 
senting about 2 percent of the total as- 
sets of the group, are controled by 
owners of a majority of the outstanding 
stock. All the other 190 corporations are 
controled by closely integrated groups 
of minority stockholders, by various 
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legal devices, or by the managements. 
Pyramiding thru holding companies has 
been a favorite method in recent years 
to get cheap control over great corporate 
interests. The Van Sweringens are said 
to have retained control over eight Class 
One railroads having total assets of more 
than two billion dollars with a total in- 
vestment of twenty million. With about 
one million invested, H. L. Doherty and 
his associates maintain control over the 
one billion assets of the Cities Service in- 
terests. An investment of one million dol- 
lars controls the one billion dollar assets 
of Standard Gas and Electric Company.” 

“Such consolidation and mass produc- 
tion have been followed by the ruthless 
discharge of men, and the insecurity of 
large masses of workers has become in- 
creasingly great,” according to Harry 
W. Laidler in his study, Concentration of 
Control in American Industry | Crowell, 
1931]. To quote: 


In periods of depression, the larger corpora- 
tions are more inclined than are the smaller 
concerns to shut down their plants completely, 
discharge their men, and accept the losses from 
idleness rather than from greatly reduced 
prices. 

One of the grave dangers of presentday con- 
centration lies in the fear on the part of all 
classes of our population of offending those at 
the helm of the giant industries. To large num- 
bers of business men, professional men and 
women, as well as to unskilled workers, the 
displeasure of a great corporate unit means 
their economic disfranchisement and the utter 
loss of their livelihood, even perhaps the starva- 
tion of their family. 

Constant pressure is therefore brought upon 
them to conform to the views of big business 
and to repress any political, economic, or social 
opinions that may not coincide with the ac- 
cepted policies of the industrial feudal lords. 
A group of “yes-men” is being developed who 
can be little depended upon to give battle for 
the rights of man when those rights conflict 
with the intrenched “rights” of private prop- 
erty. [Use this material in your classes.] 
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E USED TO have villages. Now they are becoming just branches of big towns. Keep on the way you are 

going, and Main Street will become just a string of branch managers—the grocery-store manager 
from Philadelphia, the shoe-store manager from Boston, the drug-store manager from Pittsburgh, the hat- 
store manager from Newark, the branch bank manager from God Knows Where—and nobody from your 
town but the fellow who sweeps the floor and carries the bundles. What opportunity can there be in your 
town for your sons? The only opportunity you can offer them will be a railroad ticket on the main line for 
New York, where they can go and learn to be branch managers in other men’s towns. What we spend will 
go out of town by way of the store, and what we save will go out of town by way of the banks. The chains 
will get us, coming and going—George Hensel, banker, Quarryville, Pennsylvania, in The Red Book, 
October 1933. [See also Louis D. Brandeis’ Other People’s Money. Jacket Library, 15 cents. | 
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The Emergency Commission in Action 


JoHN K. Norton 


Chairman, Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


When the Joint Commission on the 

Emergency in Education was ap- 
pointed a year ago, it immediately recog- 
nized the need for comprehensive and 
current facts concerning the effect of the 
depression on the schools. There was 
little appreciation among the rank and 
file of the citizens of the nation that 
forces generated by the depression were 
seriously harming education in many 
communities. 

During the past year the Commission, 
assisted by the headquarters staff of the 
National Education Association, has con- 
tinuously assembled and widely dissemi- 
nated facts concerning the current crisis 
in education. A survey of the educational 
situation was recently completed which 
involved the sending of a communication 
to every county superintendent of schools 
in the United States. This survey re- 
vealed approximately 2000 schools which 
have been unable to open this year due 
to lack of funds. A year ago there were 
but 40 such schools. These 2000 schools 
enrol 100,000 children. It was predicted 
by the county superintendents of schools 
reporting, that financial difficulties would 
force 20,000 schools, enroling more than 
1,000,000 children, to close before April 
Ist. It was reported that 209,000 teachers 
during 1933-34 would receive salaries so 
low that they would be illegal if paid by 
an enterprise operating under the Blue 
Eagle. 

Disseminating the facts—Facts 
gathered by the Commission have been 
widely disseminated and have received 
nationwide attention in newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and radio broadcasts. The na- 
tion is rapidly being brought to a full 
realization of the fact that there is a 
crisis in education of the most serious 
proportions. The Commission will con- 
tinue to collect and disseminate facts in 
order that the people may be informed as 
to the condition of their schools. Many 
of the states and thousands of local.com- 
munities are supplementing the national 
figures with detailed facts concerning 
their particular situations. 

_ Recognizing the possibilities of Amer- 
ican Education Week as a means of 
gathering support for the schools, the 
Joint Commission cooperated with the 
National Committee on American Edu- 
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cation Week in sponsoring the observ- 
ance of American Education Week, No- 
vember 6-12, 1933. The theme selected 
was ‘Meeting the Emergency in Educa- 


HE JoiNtT COMMISSION on_ the 

Emergency in Education began 
its work in January 1933. It has been 
one of the most active and effective 
commissions in the Association’s his- 
tory. In this article the Chairman of 
the Commission describes its achieve- 
ments, present activities, and future 
plans. It is thru such efforts as this, 
carried on aggressively and coopera- 
tively thruout the profession, that we 
shall safeguard the schools from fur- 
ther injury and lay the foundation for 
recovery and reconstruction. There 
has never been a time when the pro- 
fession needed to mobilize its entire 
strength more than at the present 
moment. The enlistment of the entire 
profession with every teacher at work 
on its problems is an immediate and 
pressing challenge. 


tion.” The observance this year was more 
widespread than ever before. Thirty- 
three governors issued American Educa- 
tion Week proclamations. More than two 
million pieces of literature were distrib- 
uted to approximately 3500 communities 
from which requests came. No less than 
two million adult citizens participated. 

It is too early as yet to state that the 
tide of retrenchment has been stemmed. 
Large numbers of people, however, are 
being brought to a full appreciation of 
the serious effects which the depression 
is having upon the education of their 
children. In the continuation of these 
efforts to keep the public informed lies a 
defense against unreasonable retrench- 
ment and a foundation upon which edu- 
cational reconstruction may be built. 

Sound bases on which to build 
programs of school finance—The 
Commission early recognized that the 
financial difficulties of the schools are, in 
many cases, due as much to the nine- 
teenth century system thru which educa- 
tion is financed in this country as to the 
depression itself. In order to deal with 
this problem intelligently, the Commis- 
sion summoned thirty educators, tax ex- 
perts, and economists to draft a charter 
of school finance, which might serve as a 
sound basis for action in each state and 


in the nation as a whole. After two weeks 
of intensive work, this group, representa- 
tive of every section of the country, com- 
pleted the Report of the National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education. 

This Report has properly been called 
“the clearest statement, which is both 
brief and authoritative,” that has yet 
been issued concerning the moderniza- 
tion of educational finance. Thousands 
of copies have been distributed in re- 
sponse to a nationwide demand on the 
part of both educators and laymen. It 
has already been used by a number of 
committees of state legislatures respon- 
sible for recommending programs for the 
financing of education. Members of par- 
ent-teacher associations and other lay 
and professional groups are finding this 
Report an excellent basis for study and 
discussion. A number of state depart- 
ments of education and state education 
associations have used this Report as a 
take-off in the development of a program 
for the reconstruction of their systems 
for financing education. 

The Report of the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education was 
recently supplemented by the printing, 
in readily available pamphlet form, of a 
series of articles on taxation, prepared 
by Harley L. Lutz, Princeton University 
authority in public finance, and William 
G. Carr, director, Research Division, 
National Education Association. The 
title of the pamphlet is Essentials of 
Taxation. The articles are now being 
published in serial form in THE JOURNAL 
of the National Education Association. 

In the foregoing Report and series of 
articles on school finance and taxation 
may be found a sound basis on which 
to build an adequate structure for the 
financing of public education. They de- 
serve careful study, by the rank and file 
of the teaching profession. Their value 
will be readily recognized if brought to 
the attention of the thousands of study 
and discussion groups, which citizens are 
organizing in all parts of the country. 

There is no better means of meeting 
the emergency in education than by se- 
curing nationwide consideration of the 
simple but fundamental facts concerning 
school finance and taxation which are 


presented in the publications described 
above. > > - - 
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The federal government and the 
public schools—The Joint Commission 
early recognized that if education is to 
be adequately financed in the present 
crisis, it will be necessary for the federal 
government to provide emergency assist- 
ance in a number of states. This was the 
conclusion of the National Conference 
on the Financing of Education. The 
Commission is accordingly actively co- 
operating with a number of important 
educational and lay organizations, which 
have reached this same conclusion and 
are developing a sound legislative pro- 
gram to be presented at the next session 
of Congress. 

There appears to be a large and grow- 
ing support for emergency assistance to 
the schools from the federal govern- 
ment. A series of measures whereby this 
aid may be effectively provided will 
be drafted before Congress convenes. 
Whether these measures will receive ap- 
proval will depend upon a number of cir- 
cumstances. One of the factors, which 
will undoubtedly determine the outcome, 
will be the support which the nation gives 
this legislation. Jf Congressmen feel a 
strong and insistent demand from large 
numbers of educators and laymen that 
something be done to keep the schools 
open and to protect many communities 
from a generation of uneducated chil- 
dren, favorable action is likely. In the 
absence of such support, vigorously and 
intelligently given, emergency aid for 
education will not be provided by the 
federal government. 


A unified national program of 
action—The Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education is conducting 
a series of regional conferences in all 
parts of the nation. These conferences 
are attended by members of the Board 
of Consultants, approximately 700 in 
number, appointed by the Commission 
to assist in the development of an emer- 
gency program and in putting it into 
action. Since the opening of the current 
school year, conferences have been held 
in Detroit, Michigan; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Birmingham, Alabama; and 
Washington, D. C. 

These conferences are proving in- 
dispensable in developing a unity of 
thought and action in meeting problems 
of the current educational crisis. The 
Board of Consultants is rapidly becom- 
ing an effective agency thru which the 
program of the Commission may be 
adapted to new problems and quickly 


and effectively translated into nationwide 
action. 


Regional conferences not only offer 
opportunity for the exchange of experi- 
ence and practise between several states 
and communities, which is helpful and 


Joint Commission 
Publications 


HE JoiNT COMMISSION on _ the 

Emergency in Education has is- 
sued two highly valuable publications 
which are described in the accompany- 
ing article. For those who wish to order 
copies complete information is given 
herewith: 

[1] Report of the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education, 
68p. 1933. 25¢ per single copy. 

[2] Essentials of Taxation. 16p. 1933. 
15¢ per single copy. 

Address orders and make checks 
payable to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. In quantities, these 
publications may be secured at the fol- 
lowing discounts: 2 to 9 copies, 10 per- 
cent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent; 100 
or more copies, 3314 percent. 


desirable, but also to develop plans of 
action. For example, among the topics 
discussed at the Birmingham conference 
were the following: 


[1] Results of the depression on the schools, 
which may be even more serious in decreasing 
the efficiency of schools than in the actual 
closing of schools. 


[2] Re-evaluation of the purposes, scope, 
and procedures of public education so as to 
focus it more directly and more effectively 
upon the basic social problems of contempo- 
rary life. 


[3] Programs for acquainting the public 
with the work of the schools. 


[4] Leadership for public education among 
lay groups. 


[5] Tax reforms essential to the adequate 
financing of education. 


[6] Plans for distributing copies of the Re- 
port of the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education among leaders of public 
opinion. 


[7] Special state studies of education which 
aim to place longterm programs before the 
people of the several states. 


Evaluating the schools—At its first 
meeting the Commission clearly recog- 
nized that the current educational diffi- 
culties are the outgrowth of other factors 
as well as the depression. Many intelli- 
gent laymen do not understand what 
the schools are trying to do. Conscien- 
tious citizens are raising questions as 
to whether modifications in the purposes 
and procedures of the schools can be 
made, which will make them more effec- 
tive agencies in training those respon- 












sible for meeting the problems of the 
twentieth century. 

The Commission is convinced that the 
best defense against hysterical retrenche 
ment—in fact the only firm foundatig 
for a better school—is an openminded. 
questioning of educational practiseg! 
against the background of the complex, 
cooperative civilization which has beeg| 
developed in the United States. No ong 
can honestly and intelligently face the 
problems and trends, which distinguish 
contemporary life, without clearly recog. 
nizing their implications for education, 
Just what the school of the future will 
be no one can predict today with cer. | Educetic 
tainty. It appears certain, however, that 
we must not only have education, but ] snd eco 
more and better education if this nation 
is to find any permanent solution for its 
current ills. 

The Commission urges a frank con- 
sideration on the part of teachers every- 
where of the new purposes, scope, and 
procedures of education which are sug- 
gested by the demands of the New Deal. 
This reconstruction should not be merely 
a professional matter. In the process of 
outlining the characteristics of the new 
school, we should seek to secure the 
active participation of every serious and 
socially-minded citizen. 

How may teachers prepare themselves 
to participate in this reappraisal? One | orry 
step in this direction is to secure a copy | Notec 
of Recent Social Trends, which is per- | ** 
haps the most thoro-going description of 
a great civilization ever brought together 
in one study. The Commission has se- 
cured the publication of this report in a 
special one-volume edition, now obtain- 
able from the National Education As- 
sociation at a price less than half the 
original cost. 

The Commission hopes to issue before 
the close of the school year a bulletin to 
aid citizens in evaluating the schools. 
Such a publication will be useful in or- 
ganizing community discussions, con- W 
cerning the type of educational facilities, | inte 
which myst be developed to meet the | Oak 
problems of current life. Such discus- 
sions offer a sound defense against ill- ]} gy, 
considered retrenchment. They also offer 
a foundation upon which to build a more , 
efficient system of free public education. 








Direction of educational advance th 
—It is along the lines, which have been ar 
briefly outlined above, that the Joint TI 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- ‘ 
cation, its consultants, and thousands of | '8 
teachers are carrying forward during the e@ 
current educational crisis. 
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OR THE past decade America has 
f been passing thru a period of re- 
organization which has been aptly 
described as “the corporate revolu- 
tion.’’ The rate at which the concentra- 
tion of financial control has taken place 
is so staggering as to suggest the his- 
toric conquests of Alexander, Caesar, 
and Napoleon. 

If the present functioning of the fed- 
eral government under the National 
Recovery Act and associated adminis- 
trative devices seems to violate the 
spirit of the Constitution and the 
founding fathers of the United States, 
we need to realize that the real viola- 
tion came earlier; that the real en- 
croachments upon the rights of the in- 
dividual are not primarily political, but 
financial; that they involve not the 
state but financial corporate groups of 
such magnitude that the largest of@hem 
controls a wealth greater than that of 
twenty states and exert over the per- 
sons of their employees a degree of 
control heretofore unmatched except in 
armies. 

America has had her great develop- 
ment because she has put her faith in 
democracy; because she has given the 
people a chance to share in the manage- 
ment of their own government and in 
the management of their own lives: 
and because thru popular education 
she has created a high level of intelli- 
gence. The time has now come for a 
still higher level of education with an 
insistent demand that the people shall 
have the essential facts necessary to 
the wise management of their affairs. 
On this basis our people should be able 
to work out thru cooperation the prob- 
lems which they now face. 

What should be the goals toward 
which our country should strive? Can 
our vaunted ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity be realized by allowing unre- 
strained greed and selfishness? What 
is education’s part in providing an equal 
chance in life for every child? 


Restating Our National Goals 


In recent years, the National Edu- 
cation Association has sponsored many 
studies and reports of educational ob- 
jectives and of education’s part in 
preparing young men and women for 
social living. The Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, which published in 1918 its re- 
port on Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education, outlined a conception 
of education’s responsibility for social 
welfare far in advance of previously 
stated objectives. 

To attain these seven objectives of 
social living, however, the schools have 
been seeking an answer to a prior ques- 
tion: “What kind of society is it into 
which the educated person is to fit?, 
What kind of society does America 
want?” To answer this question, the 
Association in July 1931 passed a res- 
olution creating the Committee on So- 
cial-Economic Goals of America. 

The committee has been at work 
during a period of increased emphasis 
on social statistics as the basis for ac- 
tion. The past few years have wit- 
nessed, for example, the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, the report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 
and the report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. With these studies as a basis 
the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals has been able to set forth the 
fundamental social-economic goals, pol- 

icies, and practises, with more assur- 
ance than could have been done at any 
previous period. 

The schools must provide the ma- 
chinery for the interpretation of social 
facts and statistics to the people. Thru 
the report of the committee on social 
goals the teachers of America are pro- 
posing to assume their share of re- 
sponsibility for building an order based 
upon these goals. 

—Joy Elmer Morgan. 





FOWARD A. ROSS, 
Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
Pioneer sociologist, 
student of government, 


and author. Bee 





ROBERT C. MOORE, 

Secretary, Illinois 
State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Carlinville, Ill. Ed- 
itor, Illinois Teacher. 
Veteran organizer of 
teachers. 


JEON C. MARSHALL, 
sometime Professor 
of Law, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, 
Md. Leading student of 
law in relation to human 
progress. It was not pos- 
sible to secure a picture 
of Mr. Marshall before 
THE JOURNAL went 
to press. 
Thereport of this Com- 
mittee of widely experi- 
enced scholars, working 
on behalf of the organ- 
ized teachers of the na- 
tion, commands the at- 
tention and action of the 
American people. 


in the entire history of the National Education Association has there been 

brought together for sustained study and cooperation a more outstanding body of scholars 
than the six men who have been working for several years on the problem of formulating social 
and economic goals which would be worthy of the character and genius of the American people. 
This report, drawn up at a time in the national life so critical that the destiny of future generations 
is at stake, should give direction to the efforts of the schools to teach the facts of social and 
economic life, and should lay the foundation for a new outlook in the total life of the people. 
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Introduction 


Tt ITs 1931 meeting the National 
A Education Association passed the 
following resolution: 


Wuereas, The widespread economic dis- 
turbance thru which the United States and 
other nations of the world are passing is evi- 
dence of serious social-economic maladjust- 
ment, and 

Wuereas, The education of the people of a 
democracy determines its method of dealing 
with social-economic problems, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Board 
of Directors of the National Education Associa- 
tion recommend to the President of the Asso- 
ciation the appointment of a committee to pro- 
pose to the Association desirable Social-Eco- 
nomic Goals of America, and that the com- 
mittee indicate the materials and methods 
which the schools of the nation should use to 
attain these goals. 


Pursuant to this resolution the commit- 
tee signing this report was named in the 
fall of 1932. It held thfee meetings and 
submitted a tentative report to the Asso- 
ciation on July 6, 1933. This tentative 
report was circulated widely. With the 
aid of the criticisms thus elicited, the 
committee presents herewith its revised 
report covering some, tho by no means 
all, “desirable social-economic goals of 
America.” This is the first part of its 
assigned task. The second part, namely, 
to “indicate the materials and methods 
which the schools of the nation should 
use to attain these goals,’ must neces- 
sarily have awaited the completion of 
the first part before it could be under- 
taken. The committee hopes now to 
undertake the second part of its assign- 
ment. 

We are aware of a certain naiveté in 
setting forth the goals for which our 
American people are presumed to be 
striving. We make no claim to superior 
wisdom, and certainly ascribe no author- 
ity to our statement. Our report is merely 
an attempt to bring into bold relief cer- 
tain important issues upon which we be- 
lieve the more thoughtful people in gen- 
eral agree, but which tend to become 
obscured in the current confused social 
and economic discussions. 

The committee sets forth the social- 
economic goals of America in terms of 
the things we regard as most desirable 
for [and presumably as most desired by] 
the individual American. We believe that 
the best measure of our social, economic, 
and political policies and practises will 
be found in their effectiveness in provid- 
ing these desirable things for individuals. 
But culture, personality, and social liv- 
ing are not distinct entities. Their prob- 
lems have common roots. We would em- 


What Are Desirable Social- 


phasize, therefore, the mutual inter-play 
of personality and culture upon each 
other. Culture molds personality; and 
conversely, in personality we find the 
materials and motive powers that make 
possible change and improvement in cul- 
ture. To accept as the approach to our 
national goals the enrichment of indi- 
vidual personality is, then, not solely to 
seek a richer and more satisfying life for 
every individual; it is also to seek the 
refinement and enlargement of culture 
with resultant benefit to social living. 

In approaching its assigned task, the 
committee had to reach agreement upon 
certain tenets of social philosophy. It 
now affirms its faith in democracy; its 
faith in the orderly steps of social evolu- 
tion, guided dispassionately by intelli- 
gence, as a method of adjustment to any 
social change; and its faith in the effi- 
cacy of education to assuge an under- 
standing of and zeal for the essential 
ideals of American life. 


Part I. The Need for a Re-state- 
ment of National Goals 


The brief span of 150 years cannot 
have extinguished the zeal of the people 
of the United States to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity. Nor do we of today admittedly 
value less than did our fathers freedom 
of worship, of speech, and of the press, 
the right of petition, of a speedy and 
impartial trial, and the sacredness of life 
and liberty, against impairment without 
due process of law. 

These historic ideals still constitute the 
foundation upon which must rest any 
presentday statement of the social-eco- 
nomic goals of America. But the times 
demand a translation of these ideals into 
terms charged with new meaning. Forces 
of disintegration, alarming in their power, 
are making Americans aware of the need 
for a re-statement of our national social- 
economic goals around which we can 
rally with enthusiasm. 

Our nation was founded that govern- 
ment might serve equally the needs of all 
people, with special privilege for none. 
But concentrated wealth has resulted in 
the formation of a power that often 
overshadows government and bends it 
to its purpose. 

Our nation was inspired by the ideal 
that every individual should have oppor- 


tunity for the full development of hi 
own capacities unhindered by accidents 
of birth and social status. Today, e. 
treme inequality in distribution of wealth 
and control by the few of the instrumep. 
talities of production have closed to 
many the doors of opportunity. 

Our great natural resources once held 
out to all the promise of useful work and 
security of living. Millions are now with. 


_ Out opportunity to labor and are de. 


moralized by an uncertain and scanty 
life dependent on charity. 

Early conditions fostered friendly co- 
operation with common participation in 
life’s values. This friendliness has been 
largely destroyed by brutal competition 
for private pecuniary gain. Our fathers 
looked forward to a time when all should 
have the opportunity to share in the good 
things of culture. Now, in spite of im- 
mensely increased technical resources, 
multitudes have no chance to enrich 
their lives with art, science, and worth- 
while companionship. Conditions oblige 
many to keep their minds on material 
things and limit their aspirations to ma- 
terial ends. 

In early days faith in democratic in- 
stitutions as the effective guarantee of a 
freer and nobler life was all but univer- 
sal. Now many of the interests that 
largely dominate public opinion decry 
the democratic faith. They preach de- 
featism or the doctrine that an impov- 
erished life, poor in spiritual and cultural 
attainment as well as in worldly goods, 
is inevitable for all but the few. 

Basic in all this change has been the 
apparent weakening in certain of the 
time-honored virtues which constitute 
ethical character. Honesty, sobriety, 
chastity, obedience to law, and other 
elements of high ethical character were 
once the common attributes of most 
leaders of society. Now, with the shift 
of certain sanctions, these are absent too 
often in high places, so that the powerful 
influence of emulation is largely lost. 

Most of our social maladjustments 
spring from conditions hostile to the 
realization of our native American faith 
and purpose. In interpreting this faith 
and purpose for the life of today we re- 
affirm as our most cherished ideal the 
opportunity for all our people to develop 
free, cooperative, rich lives, to stand con- 
fidently on their own feet, to judge 
clearly and effectively by means of their 
own trained intelligence, to act vigor- 
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ously as occasion requires, to enjoy the 
highest values that modern life now of- 
fers to the most privileged, to engage 
joyously in the free exchanges of a shared 
life. This ideal determines the nation’s 
social and economic goals. 


Part II. Ten Desirable Social-Eco- 


nomic Goals of America 


Social and economic policies and 
practises must be judged by what 
they do to enrich the lives of indi- 
viduals. Therefore the desirable so- 
cial-economic goals of America are 
stated in terms of the things we covet 
in the highest degree for the largest 
possible number of Americans. 

[1] Hereditary strength—The de- 
velopment of rich personalities depends 
first of all upon the innate strengths 
and capacities of the _ individuals. 
Whether experiences which are socially 
desirable produce personal satisfactions 
is often at base a biological question— 
a question of the level upon which mo- 
tives make an effective appeal. Further- 
more, proposals for social betterment are 
often limited in practise by the level of 
innate capacities of those among whom 
the proposal is to operate. The develop- 
ment, therefore, of individuals capable 
of the deepest enjoyments, and the build- 
ing of a culture designed to enrich the 
personalities of great numbers of indi- 
viduals, are alike conditioned by the 
biological endowment of the people. 

Rapid and significant changes are now 
taking place affecting the hereditary 
strength of the American people. The 
birthrate is diminishing in widely vary- 
ing degrees among many of the groups 
composing our population. The resulting 
changes are probably influencing pro- 
foundly the nature and quality of our 
human stock. Many students of the prob- 
lems of population believe that these 
changes on the whole are making for 
biological deterioration. 

It would seem that in an enlightened 
society cultural influences exerted upon 

mating and conscious control of repro- 
duction might be instituted in such wise 
as to increase constantly the percentage 
of our people who are “wellborn,” and 
thereby to raise steadily the average 
level of innate capacity. While admit- 
tedly difficult, progressively larger attain- 
ment in this direction is clearly within 
our reach if we may judge by the posi- 
tive steps already taken. 
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Economic Goals for America? 


/ [2] Physical security—To be born 
with superior innate capacities is but 
half the picture; to have these capaci- 
ties conserved and developed is the other 
half. A strong hereditary base can be 
ruined by poor medical attention at or 
before birth, poor nourishment, improper 
home care, contaminated milk, a speed- 
ing automobile, a gangster’s bullet, or 
any one of a thousand other conditions 
largely outside the control of the indi- 
vidual. 

@ Physical security today hinges largely 
upon social regulation. Contagious di- 
seases which once decimated entire popu- 
lations are fast yielding to medical 
science. The commercial interest in im- 
pure drugs and unwholesome food is 
slowly but surely yielding to the public 
interest. The witch doctor’s shadow in 
the form of foolish traditions and super- 
stitions is vanishing before the knowl- 
edge with which parents are fortifying 
their instinctive care of their children. 
These and other like gains in the care 
and protection of individuals mark our 
progress in attaining even greater phys- 
ical security. 

But much remains. Thirty thousand 
lives a year sacrificed to the speeding 
automobile; ten thousand trapped by 
fire; millions improperly nourished even 
in normal times; other millions underfed 
in times of depression; as few as 2 per- 
cent of children in some communities 
vaccinated against smallpox—these are 
but a few of the many evidences that 
physical security is yet far from realiza- 
tion. 
| [3] Participation in an evolving 
‘culture—Every newborn babe is an 
intricate bundle of latent potentialities, 
each ready to develop when touched by 
the sunlight of experience which culture 
provides. It follows, then, that if a rich 
and integrated personality is to be at- 
tained, the individual must be able to 
participate effectively in the cultural life 
that surrounds him. Society must assure 
to each individual the fullest possible 
opportunity to come into fruitful contact 
with culture. All the agencies that play 
a part in selecting and transmitting the 
culture of the race—the family, the 
church, the school, the playground, the 
library, the newspaper, the theater, the 
radio, the workshop, and all the rest— 
share in this task and should recognize 
their respective responsibilities in it. 


[a] Skills, technics, and knowl- 
edges—Every individual must have 
command of those skills, technics, and 
knowledges that will enable him, to the 
limit of his innate capacities, to use and 
enjoy the culture of the group. Basic to 
all others are the arts of communication 
—language, spoken and written, num- 
bers, music, drawing, and the like—with 
provisions for facilitating intimate and 
far-flung contacts with men, goods, and 
ideas. To this end agencies used in ac- 
complishing these far-flung contacts, 
such as the radio, the newspaper, the 
cinema, should be trustworthy, not used 
for purposes subversive of social living. 

The individual should know the essen- 
tial features of social living. This calls 
for a substantial understanding of our 
institutional life; for a working acquaint- 
ance with problems of the day and the 
appropriate solutions; for a grasp of the 
history of the race. It calls for all these 
interpreted in terms of a working phi- 
losophy of life. 

/ [b] Values, standards, and out- 

/ looks — There are values, standards, 
and outlooks that reflect the experience 
of the race and—most important—regu- 
late the attention of the individual, de- 
termine his choices, organize his activi- 
ties, and shape his personality. The basis 
of human motivation is found just here— 
what is right, what is wrong; what is 
good, what is bad. Responsiveness to 
motives which harmonize selfinterests 
with social interests will grow by virtue 
of better appreciation of the values, 
standards, and outlooks which actuate 
human conduct. 

In this realm lies one of the most per- 
plexing problems faced by society today. 
For individuals to reject racial standards 
in toto means chaos; to accept them all 
means stagnation. How to cultivate a 
critical attitude without nullifying the 
controling influence upon conduct of all 
standards and values is the problem. 
The role of the expert in social science 
is little understood. That the energies of 
many are being dissipated in fruitless 
attempts to be critical of values and 
standards which they are not prepared 
to appraise, is quite obvious. It seems 
clear also that with the present enor- 
mous amount of information and ex- 
perience bearing upon almost any one 
of these standards and values, no one 
person, however competent and critical, 
can encompass the whole field. Each 
must accept values as established by 
others in whom he has confidence. Fur- 
thermore, to see each value clearly in 
the pattern of the whole social fabric 
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ET every teacher make himself a student of these social-economic goals and interpret them to the people. The teacher's 


responsibility for leadership among his adult associates in the community is today no less pressing than his duties in the 


classroom. Formal study will avail youth little if the social order is wrecked before they reach the threshold of active partici- 


pation in affairs. The school must learn to value and cultivate the adult mind as well as the child mind. The high school must 


become again the people's college. Citizens everywhere must be led to study, to understand, and to debate again the issues 


and ideals of American democracy. They must be led to use the enriched resources which are now available for the building 


of a culture which will arouse the enthusiasm and devotion of our people. 


calls for many critical minds brought to 
focus upon the mutual interrelationships 
of all these standards and values. 

Apart from intellectual values and 
standards there is a large group at the 
emotional level of our experience. Non- 
rational behavior growing out of one’s 
feelings is far more characteristic of man 
than his hard-won and recently acquired 
rationalism. The enrichment of person- 
ality in terms of esthetic and emotional 
values and standards is a vital need, and 
properly the concern of the social order. 

Since, in default of constructive, 
planned action, the personality will be 
shaped by habitual, customary, and tra- 
ditional standards, thus impeding both 
social progress and individual selfreali- 
zation, society must provide for the 
proper derivation and utilization of 
values, standards, and outlooks in the 
enrichment of life. 

[4] An active, flexible person- 
ality—Participation in our cultural 
resources should promote personalities 
who are active, not passive and inert; 
who are motivated by intelligently 
chosen purposes, not by unguided im- 
pulse from within or casual pressure 
from without; who are not set and rigid 
but who re-adapt flexibly to social 
change and to the consequences of their 
own prior conduct; who express their 
individual differences, but who do it in 
ways that are cooperative and socially 
contributory, not selfcentered and ego- 
istic. 

In view of the social maladjustments 
that work against these ends economic 
and social goals must be consciously pur- 


_sued that will foster: 


[a] Personal initiative—At pres- 
ent multitudes are engaged in mechani- 
cal and monotonous pursuits that thwart 
the exercise of initiative. They engage 
chiefly in carrying out plans made by 
others with no original activity on their 
own part. Only automatic routine: habits 


| 


are encouraged. Initiative is deadened | 


and power to welcome and to carry re- 
sponsibility correspondingly paralyzed. 
The resulting enfeeblement of person- 
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ality extends its influence into political 
life and threatens the success of demo- 
cratic institutions. Opportunities should 
be multiplied to share actively in the 
formation of industrial and social plang 
and to accept personal active responsi- 
bility for their realization. 

[b] Discriminating judgment and 
choice—Integrated personality and a 
coherent social order can be maintained 
under present conditions only as in- 
dividuals are trained to think clearly 
and to the point, and to act in accord- 
ance with the outcome of their thinking. 
This demands that all individuals shall 
seek for the facts concerned, weigh evi- 
dence honestly, and resist prejudice and 
class interest. To achieve this end the 
channels of information must be kept 
clear, and individuals must learn to pro- 
tect themselves from the flood of mean- 
ingless or biased material that now pours 
in from so many quarters. 

[c] Flexibility of thought and 
conduct—Our society is characterized 
by rapid pace and constant change, while 
generally speaking our minds have been 
attuned to expect that things will re- 
main practically unchanged. The conse- 
quence is great friction, with undue dis- 
integration and disorganization. Stability 
becomes rigidity. Our people are not 
taught to understand how habits are 
formed and changed and how they are 
modified thru flexible re-adaptation to 
new occasions. Mental disorders and per- 
sonal disintegrations are so on the in- 
crease as to create a major social prob- 
lem. The situation demands more than 
merely curative measures. Only individ- 
uals habituated to adjust to changes and 
to integrate them into their own per- 
sonality can meet the necessities of the 
situation. Society must recognize the 
difference between stability and the pres- 
ervation of what has been. They must 
see that change is normal. Personalities 
must be habituated in flexibility. 

[d] Individual differences—Traits 
that are distinctive and unique are not 
only the sources of one’s own keenest sat- 
isfactions, but also the ultimate source 


Democratic civilization is at stake.—J. E. M. 


of all fruitful social change. Present so- 
cial conditions too often suppress these 
qualities in the many by enforcing regi- 
mentation and conformity, while in the 
few they are stimulated into one-sided 
egoistic activity at variance with the 
needs and rights of others. 

[e] Cooperativeness—As a rule, 
the extent to which people resort to mu- 
tual voluntary cooperation is far below 
the point of maximum advantage. Con- 
tinually people fail to cooperate when 
they would greatly benefit by so doing, 
and abandon cooperative efforts because 
of petty bickerings, suspicions, jealousy, 
and bossism. The young should be so 
educated that as adults they will readily 
resort to democratic cooperation. In 
home, classroom, workshop, and on play- 
ground, the young should become habit- 
uated to smooth, effective, and enjoyable 
teamwork until cooperation becomes 
“second nature.” 

[5] Suitable occupation—A con- 

‘genial life work is a first requisite of a 
rich personality. Society can help in 
three distinct ways to make this pos- 
sible: 
' [a] Guidance—Society should pro- 
vide counsel as to what vocations youths 
should fit themselves for, taking into ac- 
count the gifts, aptitudes, and tastes of 
the individual as well as the prospects 
of the various callings. 

[b] Training—With appropriate re- 
‘gard to what guidance efforts reveal, 
society should make available to all 
youths, according to individual liking 
and social need, the chief skills and tech- 


nics which -underlie current reputable | 


modes of obtaining a living. 

[c] Placement and advancement 
—The individual worker today is in 
many cases so far removed from the con- 
trol of his own occupational fate that 
society has a stake in connecting him 
with a fitting job and in seeing to it that 
progress in his occupation results nor- 
mally from efficient work. 

} [6] Economic security—The de- 
‘plorable economic cofditions of today 
are apparent to everyone. How utterly 
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devastating to personality, and how com- 
pletely destructive of most of the things 
we cherish, is a breakdown of our na- 
tional [and international] economic ma- 
chinery! Recent amazing revelations of 
the connection of certain industrialists, 
financiers, and organizations with prac- 
tises inimical to public welfare make 
clear the sinister power which may reside 
in vast accumulations of wealth. , This 
same sinister influence has infected 
financial and industrial life thruout the 
country. Even the many aspects of our 
ugly plight which seem not to be the re- 
sult of selfish manipulation point to 
the need for greatly increased economic 
planning in the public interest. 

We have, to be sure, set up certain 
standards of economic security; some 
legal, some with such extra-legal sanc- 
tions as public opinion, conscience, and 
our ideas of common decency. At the 
wretched lowest, there are poorhouses, 
paupers’ graves, private “charity,” pub- 
lic “reliefs” —mention of which serves the 
useful purpose of emphasizing how far 
we have advanced from being content 
with such makeshifts. Increasingly, we 
think in terms of the right to a job, the 
minimum wage, the legal dismissal wage, 
security of tenure, mothers’ pensions, 
compensation for industrial accidents 
and disease, old-age insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, and similar devices. 

The same outlook guides the establish- 
ment of certain minimum standards of 
“safe” participation in business enter- 
prise. In particular, as business risks have 
developed, we have arranged for various 
types of “limited liability”; for bank- 
ruptcy proceedings which in some sense 
wipe the slate of business mistakes and 
disasters; and for debtors’ exemption 
laws that leave the business debtor at 
least a modicum of economic security. 

It is obvious, tho, that the devices and 
agencies currently employed to confer 
economic security are wholly inadequate. 
That they fail to meet the wishes or the 
needs of large numbers of persons may 
be seen in the strenuous efforts of many 
individuals to provide private means of 
security in old age, in unemployment, 
and for their children; and in the large 
number of cases of mental disorder 
chargeable, allegedly at least, to worry 
over lack of economic security. Still more 
striking and pitiful are the conditions of 

the unemployed, with all the well-au- 

thenticated perils to personality. 

[7] Mental Security—‘What, in- 
deed, may we believe?” Individual per- 
sonality and public welfare depend upon 
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a satisfactory answer to that question. 

Above our heads, giant profit-seeking 
concerns fight for the privilege of writing 
on our minds something that will help 
them make money. Truth-seeking and 
truth-telling organizations abound, but 
they cannot offer as much for an oppor- 
tunity to enlighten the people as Mam- 
mon will pay for an opportunity to fool 
them. 

Society has had great success in find- 
ing disinterested truth lovers and enlist- 
ing them in its service; but their voice is 
feeble these days in comparison with the 
commercialized press, screen, and radio. 
If amid the din of advertising ballyhoo 
the public knew where it could hear a 
clear trustworthy voice, would it not 
listen in? The air channels should not 
be monopolized as now by gainseekers; ' 
more of them should stand open to edu- 
cational institutions. The fact that some 
educational instrument, the cinema, for 
example, is under private control does 
not absolve the owner from responsibility 
to use it with regard for public interest. 

The more we are plied with untruth, 
the more we need truth. We Americans 
ought to go in fear of the powerful com- 
mercial interests that are trying to ex- 
ploit us thru gaining control of our 
thoughts and opinions. What irony that 
at the time when the truth is being dis- 
covered at a rate never before known, 
the truth about matters essential to our 
welfare is being systematically obscured 
as never before! Just as society has 
brought pure drinking water to the 
houses and the highways, so it ought to 
bring pure truth within our reach at 
every point and on every matter where 
non-social agencies are interested in 
hoodwinking us. 

/ [8] Equality of opportunity—Our 
nation had its birth in a struggle for 
equality as opposed to special privilege. 
Its birthcry, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, began with the statement: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

In the light of modern knowledge of 
individual differences, we do not construe 
this to mean equality of powers and abili- 
ties or of other innate or acquired per- 
sonal traits. But equality as a social prin- 
ciple means equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities, therefore no special privileges: 
it means the equal chance to attain to 


yer are now without opportunity to labor and] 1 

are demoralized by an uncertain and scanty life”) § 
dependent on charity.” [1] Unemployed men sleeping’ ‘ 
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one’s fullest possible development; it 
means accepting duties, responsibilities, 
and service in proportion to abilities; it 
means compensation in proportion to 
services rendered; and it means the gen- 
eral diffusion among the people of the 
knowledge, the ethics, the idealism, and 
the spirit which as nearly as possible 
shall make this equality actual and ef- 
fective. 

Political power exerted by influen- 
tial men or organizations, not responsible 
to the people, causes marked inequali- 
ties in the rights and powers of citizens 
to participate in the benefits of govern- 
ment and other institutions of society. 
The use of political power or money to 
obtain special privileges, such as un- 
worthy appointments to public office, 
freedom from taxation, unfair franchises, 
or other means of obtaining unearned 
riches at the expense of the public, vio- 
lates the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Education is a function of the state, 
and certainly the state ought to render 
its services and extend its benefits equally 
to all children. But everywhere we find 
inequalities in the services and benefits 
of the public schools. Some children have 
excellent educational facilities in good, 
sanitary buildings, with ample equip- 
ment, long terms, and well-trained and 
well-paid teachers. Others have poor, 
unsanitary buildings, meager equipment, 
short terms, and young, untrained, and 
poorly-paid teachers. The bitter fruits 
of this inequality of opportunity endure 
thruout the lives of the generation af- 
fected. 

Equality of opportunity, the birthright 
of every American, should involve for 
each individual the opportunity to live a 
healthy, happy, satisfying life, to have a 
comfortable, sanitary home, to have use- 
ful employment that yields a comfort- 
able living for self and dependents, to be 
surrounded by the beauty and truth that 
are inspiring and elevating rather than 
by the ugliness and deceptions that are 
discouraging and degrading, to enjoy the 
same rights under the law as are enjoyed 


by those more powerful or more favored 
by fortune, and to have the benefits of 
such educational facilities and other 
means of proper development as will en- 
able the individual to become the hap- 
piest, most efficient, and most useful 
member of society possible with his nat- 
ural endowments. 

' [9] Freedom —Historically the 
struggle for freedom has seemed to center 
in the effort of one group to free itself 
from oppression by another. Dynastic 
and hereditary tyranny have been largely 
overcome, but domination of the eco- 
nomically less-favored group by the eco; 
nomically more-favored group still per- 
sists. The yearning for personal freedom, 
moreover, dwells in every human spirit. 
Selfexpression is the source of our keen- 
est satisfactions, and freedom is basic 
to selfexpression. 

How to preserve the fullest possible 
measure of freedom at a time when social 
living is necessarily surrounding each of 
us with a network of prohibitions which 
the welfare of our neighbors imposes 
upon us, is a very real problem. The deep 
sense of satisfaction experienced in mak- 
ing one’s own decisions, fundamental as 
it is in preserving selfrespect, should be 
kept in mind by society as it endeavors 
to assure to every person the widest 
sphere of freedom compatible with the 
equal freedom of others and with certain 
paramount public interests such as safety, 
health, decency, and quiet. Pains should 
be taken to assure to all at least freedom 
of choice of mate, of occupation, of move- 
ment, of place of residence, of manner 
of life, and of industrial, political, re- 
ligious, and cultural affiliations. 

The greatest stress, however, should 
be laid on what may be termed: the agi- 
tative liberties, i. e., freedom of speech, 
of the press, of the screen, of broadcast- 
ing, of assembling, of demonstrating, of 
organizing. In our day these are under 
constant heavy attack because ultimate 
political power rests with the voting pub- 
lic and the last hope of victims of wrong 
is to lay their cause before this public. 
Hence, groups enjoying some lucrative 


F EVER there was a time when the teacher from kindergarten thru college needed 
to be a scholar in the highest and best sense, that time is now. Leadership is the 


imperative need. And with democratic civilization fighting for its very life, leader- 


ship must not, dare not, be uninformed or unwise. It must be dynamic, constructive, 
experimental, progressive, and hopeful. The public has a right to expect such 
leadership. The teachers are the natural leaders of the community. They are of, by, and 


for the people. They are the natural enemies of greed and special privilege.—J. E. M. 
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form of exploitation will resort to any 
high-handed measures to hinder their 
victims from gaining access to the public 
ear. Just as, in the decade before the 
downfall of the slave power, the viola- 
tions of the right of free speech became 
constantly bolder, so, since the World 
War, the assailants of the agitative liber- 
ties have evinced an unprecedented de- 
termination. 

Particularly to be cherished and de- 
fended are freedom of research, of ex- 
perimentation, and of teaching; for they 
are the means by which new truth is re- 
vealed and grafted upon old truth. Fur- 
thermore, with a lessening influence of 
erstwhile forms of education such as the 
soapbox, the neighborhood store, and the 
debating society, formal educative agen- 
cies such as the school and church have 
an added responsibility to become the 
forums for the discussion of the most 
pressing problems of the day. More and 
more should teachers become community 
leaders of thought. In that rdle they will 
need group solidarity and the support of 
public opinion, aroused to appreciate the 
fundamental importance of this aspect 
of freedom. The*vested interests con- 
nected with certain elements of society 
will surely throttle liberty of inquiry and 
of teaching unless friends of the undis- 
covered truth and of the cause of free 


‘speech rally to their defense. 


[10] Fair play—By fair play as a 
social virtue, we mean not only the jus- 
tice defined by the courts but also the 
good sportsmanship that should be prac- 
tised by the individuals constituting our 
society in all their relations with one 
another. 

It is apparent that there are many 
violations of the principle of fair play as 
thus defined. The frequent handicap of 
the poor man in the courts; the helpless- 
ness at times of the individual employee 
when in conflict with his employer; the 
exhibitions of race prejudice; the filing 
of false assessment schedules or the em- 
ployment of “tax fixers”; the disregard 


of sanitatién in the erection or mainte-. 


nance of tenement houses; the sale. of 
adulterated foods; the placing by a pub- 
lic utility corporation of a much higher 


valuation on its property for ratemaking 


purposes than for taxation purposes; the 
issuance of “watered stock” in order to 
collect unearned profits—these but illu- 
strate a long list of situations in which 
we are obviously far from the goal. 
Fair play is simply the Golden Rule 
boiled down to two words. It is the prac- 
tise by the individual of his duty as 4 
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member of society to act in conformity 
with the highest good of all other mem-' 
bers of society. It rests upon mutual re- 
spect for the rights of others and must 
depend for its attainment upon goodwill 
more than upon law. 

Of special significance at present is 
the ever-widening circle of those whom 
each individual admits tacitly into his 
fair play group. Fair play with one’s fam- 
ily is common. Fair play with one’s close 
neighbors is rather easy. As the circle 
widens to include unseen neighbors across 
the tracks, those in a nearby state, or 
members merely of the great impersonal 
“public,” the tax upon our sense of fair 
play grows heavier. Of late, we are called 
upon to widen the circle to an unpre- 
“cedented degree, to include among those 
with whom we are to play the game, all 
the nations and races of the earth. 
Taught to be enemies from the dawn of 
history, nations are striving now to write 
their codes of ethics in worldwide terms. 
This is the supreme test of the depth of 
our sense of justice and fair play. 


Part III. Implications for Educa- 
tion 

[1] Education’s part in achieving 
national goals—That a nation may 
most nearly achieve its purposes, that it 
may not dissipate its energies in internal 
conflict, the people must be kept vividly 
conscious of the nation’s dominant spirit. 
When this spirit is interpreted in terms 
of goals, the social and economic policies 
best designed to achieve those goals must 
be formulated and brought within the 
understanding and acceptance of the 
people. That is the province of education, 


which must take the lead in spreading, 


among the people an understanding of 
their national social-economic goals, and 
in creating an active public opinion for 
their support. This involves not only the 
educational system devised for the young, 
but continued education for adults as 
well. Until the citizenry works intelli- 
gently and zealously for the attainment 
of voluntarily accepted national goals, 
education, under the leadership of the 
public schools and colleges, will not have 
| done its part fully. 

[2] The kind of education re- 
quired—|[a] In the schgols ... All 
of the objectives set forth for American 
life depend for their realization upon edu- 
cation, since this includes all the condi- 
tions and processes by which personali- 
ies are formed and developed. Schools 
constitute only a part of the educational 
whole. But they include that part which 
aims consciously at the development of 
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one type of character and intelligence 
rather than another. All of the demands 
imposed by the social-economic goals 
focus therefore in the activities and aims 
of the school system of America. 

The schools cannot progress intelli- 
gently with this task, cannot even begin 
to meet the requirements these goals ex- 
act of them, except as certain basic con- 
ditions are met. Education must be uni- 
versal [1] in its extent and application, 
[2] in its materials and methods, and 
[3]in its aims and spirit. 


[1] Education must be universal in 


its extent and application—It must 
make definite and express provision for 
each and every child who is capable of 
intellectual and moral development. 

Formally and legally, this requirement 
is a commonplace. It forms the basis of 
our tax-supported, public-school system, 
extending in most of our states as a 
ladder from kindergarten thru university 
and technical school. 

In actuality, we are still far short of 
meeting this requirement. Altho the num- 
ber who continue into high school and 
college has increased enormously in the 
last twenty years, the great majority still 
stops with the elementary grades or early 
years of the high school. When the com- 
plex, rapidly changing, and difficult con- 
ditions of modern life are viewed in the 
light of attainments that are possible 
only at ages as advanced as fourteen to 
eighteen years, it is evident we still fall 
short of an education that is truly uni- 
versal in scope. 

Moreover, even the expansion that has 
occurred is under attack. It is proclaimed 
that only the élite should receive higher 
schooling, that the masses are unfit for 
it. We do not deny that maladjustments 
take place as increasing numbers attend 
the higher schools. But the remedy is not 


is treason to the ideal of equal oppor- 

unity. The remedy is modification of 

studies and methods to meet varying 
needs and directions of ability. 

[2] Education must be universal in 

| its materials and methods.—Our schools 
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must provide for all types of capacities 
in all their individual variations. The 
tools and skills needed for abundant liv- 
ing must be multiplied far beyond the 
Three R’s that once sufficed. Induction 
into a satisfying occupation demands 
school conditions that disclose and test 
personal powers and deficiencies, not me- 
chanical trade training. School life must 
include the variety of typical situations 
found outside the school walls if its work 
is to be effective. The clamor for an 
“economy” that is identified with clos- 
ing schools, dismissing teachers, and lop- 
ping off the enriched activities thru 
which schools strive to meet the demands 
of the nation in moving to higher goals 
must be resisted. The educational cam- 
paign must go on until the activities of 
the school are further enriched, expanded, 
and organized. 

[3] Education must be universal in 


/ its aims and spirit—The school system 


must be universal in that it is directed 
to building a social order that establishes 
security of standing for all, thru aboli- 
tion of needless want and fear, and that 
procures for all opportunity for continu- 
ing growth by means of participation in 
all the values that make for the good 
life. Only when the school extends its 
outlook beyond the young immediately 
under its care to the larger social whole 
with its continuing educative and mis- 
educative effects on individuals, shall we 
move steadily toward our national goals. 
Since the life we envisage is a moving 
and developing life, there is the com- 
pletest harmony between adoption by 
the schools of a definite and unified so- 
cial purpose and liberation of the schools 
from all indoctrination for sectarian, par- 
tisan, and class purposes. Only as the 
school is emancipated from all the influ- 
ences that limit freedom of inquiry and 
discussion can it accomplish its part in 
the induction of all its members into that 
secure and free social order which alone 
will make possible a continued and widely 
distributed growth. 

/ [b] In the colleges—From the col- 
leges, universities, and professional 


M7*” WE recall the courage of those who settled a wilderness, the vision of those 
who founded the nation, the steadfastness of those who in every succeeding 


generation, have fought to keep pure the ideal of equality of opportunity, and 


hold clear the goal of mutual help in time of prosperity as in time of adversity. 


May we ask guidance in more surely learning the ancient truth that greed and self- 


ishness can never bring lasting happiness or good to the individual or to his neighbors. 
—President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Thanksgiving Proclamation, November 30, 1933. 
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schools come many of the nation’s lead- 
ers. Engrossed in making a good doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, or scientist, many of 
these colleges have thought little of their 
prior responsibility to make a good man, 
a good citizen, qualified to play his im- 
portant part in achieving national goals. 
Of late, they are awakening to that re- 
sponsibility and fundamental changes to 
that end are taking place among the 
colleges. 





c| Among adults—We should no 
longer think of adult education as an 
isolated thing or a luxury desirable when 
there happens to be money enough. It 
is a necessity because it holds the promise 
of continued educative growth instead 
of an arbitrarily arrested education. If 
our democratic experiment fails, it will 
be in large part because education after 
leaving schools has been left to chance, 
to the pressure of interested groups, and 
to agencies like the press, radio, movie, 
and drama, managed for commercial 
ends. The next great step forward in 
American public education must be an 
organized movement for continuous, life- 
long education in the realities of our com- 
mon life, economic, political, and cul- 
tural. 


\ scene. 


|3| Materials for social-economic 
instruction—It goes without argument 
that the materials of instruction concern- 
ing social and economic issues have to 
be drawn in large part from the moving 
panorama of current life. They are not 
easy of access in reliable form, and are 
extraordinarily hard to interpret with 
assurance. This increases the difficulty 
of their use by all teachers, but particu- 
larly by the rank and file who have as- 
sumed little responsibility in the past 
for understanding the issues involved 
in our national life. 

Education, therefore, needs its own 
machinery to gather continuously and 
interpret simply and fearlessly the sali- 
ent facts of the moving social-economic 
An authoritative source of such 
information and interpretation is neces- 
sary because: 

' [a] Teachers in general have neither 


‘time nor facilities to make these wide 


original investigations. 

[b] Proper interpretation of the inter- 
related aspects of many questions calls 
for cooperative study by specialists whose 
fields are represented in the question, 
and therefore is not available from 
sources from which interpretations now 
come. 


|c] Only if teachers can have the 
backing of authoritative scholarship be- 
hind them will they feel competent to ex- 
press their views on the controversial ques- 
tions involved in any worthwhile discus- 


\ sion of current social-economic issues. 


With such an authoritative source of 
information and interpretation under its 
own auspices, education may take a 
higher place among the agencies build- 
ing an ever better social order. 

Special editorial note—Let every 
student and teacher make himself famil- 
iar with this report both individually and 
in study groups. Study the relation of the 
goals to the needs of your community. 
Classes in high schools and colleges, 
should make it a fundamental part of 
their curriculum. Give copies to ministers, 
editors, and civic leaders in the commv- 
nity. Call it to the attention of such 
groups as women’s clubs, civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, young people’s 
groups, and parent-teacher associations. 

Order reprints of this eight-page, fea- 
ture from the Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price: 15¢; discounts—2-9 copies, 10 per- 
cent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or 


/ 


more copies, 3313 percent. 
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oeen. LIFE must include the variety of typical situations found outside the school walls; [2| The materials 
of instruction on social and economic issues have to be drawn from the moving panorama of current 
life; [3] The next great step forward in American public education must be an organized movement for 


continuous, lifelong education. 
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reprinted from the book, The New 

Leisure Challenges the Schools, by 
Eugene T. Lies. In making this study for 
the National Recreation Association, Mr. 
Lies visited many public-school systems, 
large and small, in different parts of the 
country. This book is most timely and 
shows unusual insight in a subject of 
great importance to educators and Amer- 
ican life —Editor. 


i ARTICLE and others to follow are 


| etqung a hundred and fifty times in 
the last year and a half the writer has 
asked this question of school superin- 
tendents and principals: “Do you think 
that most of your teachers realize clearly 
the extent of presentday leisure, the ways 
in which it has come about, the increase 
of it that is just ahead of us,and the clear 
implications for education inherent in the 
situation?” Almost invariably the frank 
answer was “No.” Sometimes would be 
added: “Of course, practically all of 
them would know about the cardinal 
objectives of education of the National 
Education Association, one of which is 
‘training for the worthy use of leisure,’ 
but they haven’t really come to grips 
with the whole proposition.”’ One super- 
intendent expressed the caution not to 
“blame the teachers too much because 
most of their training schools are not yet 
laying much emphasis upon the subject.” 

Another declared emphatically that 
“the whole outlook upon life and its com- 
position must be modified in the minds 
of educators. We have looked upon prep- 
aration for the job as the big thing and 
too often have metamorphosed ‘job’ into 
being a synonym for the whole of life, 
when it is only a piece of life. And un- 
consciously, but all too often, we have 
made job-success mean ‘big money’ suc- 
cess in the minds of our boys and girls. 
No wonder America has had and is now 
having serious trouble with this ideal of 
existence. It leads to so much wreckage. 
Now when the job is for millions becom- 
ing an even smaller piece, obviously we 
must shift our emphasis to the other big- 
ger portion of life, namely, rich living, 
living up to the limits of our many-sided 
capacities, having in mind both personal 
enlargement and social service; all of 
which is something like fulfillment of 
human destiny, as far as our finite minds 
can define that destiny. While not avoid- 
ing the vocational objective in the future, 
we certainly are commanded by the very 
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nature of our times to give ever larger 
attention to the avocational. Otherwise, 
our young people will be lost, lost in a 
very real sense.” 

Another question was _ frequently 
asked: “Suppose teachers did have a 
gripping realization of the significance of 
leisure, would it make any difference in 
their teaching?” And the answer was 
practically unanimous: “Yes, indeed, it 
would.” Some would say further, in vari- 
ous terms: “It would give them the long 
view ahead and cause them to strive ever 
to instil in pupils a burning desire for 
‘growth everlasting,’ using Walter Page’s 
fine phrase.” 

The writer is convinced that if all 
school administrators and all teachers 
were clearly cognizant of the extent of 
leisure today as compared with that of 
former times, of the serious problems in- 
volved in the wrong use of free time, and 
of the marvelous possibilities for human 
advancement consequent upon right use, 
there would be a marked difference in 
outlook upon their tasks. For them the 
educational scene would change. There 
would come a new and more vital sense of 
direction in their efforts, a new dynamic. 
One should suppose that they would see 
new meaning in the phrase, “preparation 
for life’; that they would be seriously 
concerned about the community forces 
that play upon young and old during 
their free time; that they would want to 
see after-school and vacation time cap- 
italized for the welfare of youth; would 
strain every effort to offer the largest 
possible program for enriching adult life; 
and would do their utmost to open up in 
the community constructive leisuretime 
resources of many sorts, recognizing the 
part that other agencies can play and 
the supreme importance of cooperative 
thinking and planning to meet the total 
need. 

Yet the writer is constrained to say, on 
the basis of his contacts and observation, 
that as yet this knowledge and penetrat- 
ing insight are not nearly so widespread 
as they should be in educational circles. 
True, here an individual, there an in- 
dividual, have this saving understanding. 
Others have partial understanding, but 
by and large, one finds altogether too 
much vague thinking or lack of thinking 
on the subject. That being the case, there 
can be no burning conviction as to the 
need of a revitalized school program. 

True enough, others than the school- 


men need to grasp the significance of 
leisuretime in relation to life—parents, 
the church, social workers, public offi- 
cials especially. That is recognized, but 
depending as confidently as we Ameri- 
cans do upon the universal school system 
which we have set up to prepare youth 
for living in the world as it is, the ex- 
pectation that those in charge of this 
training institution should be especially 
keen about this particular issue in mod- 
ern life is but natural. 

One way of arousing thought 
about leisure—A most interesting plan 
for stirring the teacher mind on this 
whole subject of leisure, worthy of hon- 
orable mention here, is that in vogue in 
Birmingham, Alabama. For nine years 
an annual slogan has been used as stimu- 
lation, a slogan intended not only to 
enliven thought but action as well. The 
important objective in the process was 
character-building. For the first seven 
years the slogans were: 





Development of character thru health, thru 
sportsmanship, thru work, thru love of the 
beautiful, thru courtesy, thru study of nature. 
In 1931 the slogan was development of char- 
acter thru worthy use of leisure. 


It will be observed that besides the 
definite leisure slogan, six of the other 
slogans also have a direct bearing upon 
leisure. The whole scheme has been given 
impetus by the enthusiasm of C. B. 
Glenn, the superintendent. A_ special 
person, Mrs. Clarine B. West, is in 
charge of the promotion end of the proj- 
ects. She prepares bulletins to principals 
and teachers opening up the theme and 
relating it to every possible subject in 
the curriculum, for all grades thru senior 
high school. The bulletins are loaded 
with suggestions and have bibliographies 
appended. Parent-teacher associations, 
civic bodies, churches, homes, newspa- 
pers, the public library, and other agen- 
cies are enlisted in cooperation. The city 
is kept continuously and wholesomely in 
something of a ferment by these school 
endeavors. Some results of the year’s em- 
phasis on leisure were: 
mental awakening among teachers, acceptance 
by them of a challenge to open more creative 
opportunities for the boys and girls of Bir- 
mingham after arousing “a thirst for the worth- 
while things of life,” vital teaching, closer 
union of school and community, hundreds of 
home gardens begun, hundreds of new library 
cards taken out, more visits to the art gallery 
and other public places of educational value, a 
public exhibit of more than 2500 articles made 
by children last year during their free time, 
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more school hobby clubs formed, neighborhood 
orchestras organized. 


A plan proposal—Why would it not 
be practicable for school administrators 
to open up with their staffs this whole 
question of modern leisure in a very defi- 
nite, systematic way so that all in a 
school system would be affected by the 
effort? The writer has in mind an ex- 
ploration into the facts of the case and 
their meaning, the history of the growth 
and manner of growth of leisure, and a 
study of the “science and art of leisure,” 
to use L. P. Jacks’ term. There is dire 
need of some such proceeding, as superin- 
tendents have agreed when the writer 
has broached the matter to them. But the 
thought is to go further than the making 
of an initial study and the dissemination 
of its findings among teachers. We would 
establish some permanent plan for keep- 
ing interest alive and making that inter- 
est issue in improvements in outlook 
upon the social scene; in curriculum 
content and methods; in additions to 
and possibly subtractions from the total 
school plan of the city; in the institution 
of a community cooperative plan for 
dealing with the leisuretime problem. 

In all good school systems one finds 
committees of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators constantly at work on all 
sorts of school matters; why not, then, a 
standing committee on the problem of 
leisure, possibly with some change in 
personnel from year to year? The mem- 
bers would explore the literature on the 
subject; make or cause to be made local 
community studies of leisure and condi- 
tions with the thought of remedial action, 
where action was clearly indicated. They 
would give particular attention to the 
improvement of teaching technics in the 
subjects .treated analytically in later 
chapters of this book, also the technics 
used in the evening schools, community 
centers, extracurriculum and recreational 
activities. They would consider the need 
for further enrichment of the curriculum; 
review thoroly the whole question of ex- 
tension of the use of school facilities for 
the benefit of youth and adults; promote 
cooperative effort as between the schools 
and other agencies concerned or who 
should be concerned about this same 
problem. Out of all this effort would 
come bulletins laden with suggestions 
and inspiration, addressed to teachers 
and some to the general public. Meetings 
would be called for discussion of findings 
and tentative conclusions drawn. 

Here would be a task of keen interest 
to the right sort of persons. It may well 
be that such a committee would require 
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the services of a research department, if 
one existed, or of a special research secre- 
tary who eventually might possibly be 
considered of such value to the whole 
school system as to be appointed a per- 
manent official, with rather high rank on 
the staff. It is conceivable, too, that such 
a person, with some special training 
might function as a general supervisor of 
extracurriculum activities and of recrea- 
tion for the school system. 

All this portrays a vision of large 
eventuating possibilities—and of many 
ramifications, true enough, but not, we 
believe, beyond the conceivable impor- 
tance of the issues involved. 

The call upon education to take a 
larger hand in the solution of the leisure- 
time problem is imperative and, in the 
judgment of the writer, will become in- 
sistently louder. Hence, with due mod- 
esty, we offer this plan suggested for care- 
ful consideration by school authorities. 

The problem as evidenced by the 
facts of leisure—Having in mind even 
normal times, not depression times, any- 
body having anything to do with the 
public weal certainly ought to get im- 
bedded in his mind the fact that the pres- 
ent generation has more leisure to deal 
with than had any previous generation 
in our history and that it will have much 
more with the progress of time. 

It is worthwhile reviewing the reasons: 


the tremendous development of labor-saving 
machinery, hitched to electric power; increased 
efficiency of management and of labor; motiva- 
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tion based upon the economic principle that 
more leisure means more leisure wants and that 
in turn means more buying and more business; 
acceptance of a philosophy based upon the idea 
that man cannot live by bread alone and that 
time is needed for life enrichment; and pres- 
sure by organized labor upon industry for a 
program involving the principle of balanced 
living—work and play. 


All records show that the work-day 
and the work-week in industry and com- 
merce have decreased for great numbers 
of our workers in the last thirty-five 
years or so. Since the beginning of the 
factory system, hours, for hundreds of 
thousands, have come down from four- 
teen to thirteen to twelve to eleven to 
ten to nine to eight per day, and the 
work-week from seven to six to five-and- 
a-half to five. 

The leisure of school children— 
School hours per day and school weeks 
per year differ, we know, in various local- 
ities of the country, but even where the 
hours and weeks are longest, the children 


do have an amount of spare time large - 


enough to make it a problem worthy of 
thoughtful attention. What will they do 
with all the free time they have? What 
are all the possible ways, good, bad, and 
indifferent, in which they can use it? 
These are the questions we adults need 
constantly to be asking ourselves as 4 
premise to action. 

The use and abuse of leisure—De- 
pending upon the use made of it, leisure 
can degrade or elevate people. It can re- 
duce working efficiency or increase it. 
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It can blast careers or enhance them. It 
can break down health or build it. It can 
impoverish life or enrich it. It can stifle 
talents or give them room and air for 
blossoming. It can dirty sex or sublimate 
it. It can stunt skills or rear them into 
exhilarating satisfactions. It can nourish 
selfish indulgence and lead on to delin- 
quency and crime or it can stimulate 
neighborliness and issue in fine human 
service. It can breed mediocre living or 
stimulate rich living. It can cramp the 
inner urges for wholesome creative ex- 
pression or release them for more and 
more wonderful achievement. It can be- 
cloud the horizons of the spirit or extend 
them on into other worlds. It can bring 
everlasting grief or minister to continu- 
ing happiness. 

The use of this gift of marginal time, 
by individual and nation, veritably in- 
volves human destiny. 

The “why” of it all takes one into the 
broad realm of human determinants of 
action. Why do people behave or mis- 
behave as they do? 

Why does one boy get delight in 
throwing stones at passing trains and an- 
other in playing baseball? Why does one 
young gang choose to pilfer goods from 
downtown stores and another group go 
in for stamp collecting? Why do these 
fils persistently solicit joy rides with 
strange young men and those others elect 
to get their satisfaction thru hiking and 
Picnicking in the woods? 

Why do some people spend all their 
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evenings fingering their radio dials, 
accepting whatever comes along, and 
others take part in a community orches- 
tra or chorus? Why do so many folks in- 
dulge in trashy and filthy reading when 
a world of worthwhile and delightful lit- 
erature is theirs for the asking at the 
public libraries? Why do some spend 
hours untold in gambling while others 
play golf? Why do some young people 
evening after evening deliberately go by 
the playground and community center 
and on to the movies while others stop 
in and have the time of their lives in 
drama production or folk dances? Why 
do some prefer the doubtful pleasures of 
the roadhouse night-club and others the 
opera? 

Why do millions of our fellow country- 
men go to the movies two and three times 
a week and other millions prefer to go 
to horse-races at every opportunity, other 
millions to prize fights regularly, others 
to baseball and football games? Why are 
so many afflicted with the disease of 
“sititis” as against the smaller number 
who go in for activities calling for per- 
sonal exertion, like tennis, swimming, 
boating, golf, gardening, mountain climb- 
ing, and handicrafts? 

Increasingly our school friends are 
asking these very questions and the more 
they ask them, the better is their teach- 
ing likely to be. 

The archives of social work are chock- 
full of records revealing results of misuse 
of leisure, wrong choices made in the 


face of numerous possibilities. The clinics 
and hospitals, the courts, jails, reforma- 
tories, and prisons of America deal, year 
in, year out, with thousands of human 
maladies that- go back directly or indi- 
rectly to wrong use of the free time which 
was at the disposal of the people in- 
volved, to do with as they saw fit. Here 
is misery and social disaster a-plenty. 

Should teachers know how people 
use leisure P—Is there any denying of 
the importance of teachers knowing how 
large aggregations of people use their 
free time, especially how children during 
their school years are using it? Might 
not this knowledge raise a lot of ques- 
tions as to “cause-effect” relationships; 
questions as to outcomes in human val- 
ues, physical, social, emotional, moral, 
resulting from habitual play tendencies; 
relationships between school education 
and other education; the strength or 
weaknesses of the school teaching proc- 
ess as to development of “carry-over” 
interests; as to the reactive influence of 
free time pursuits to school study? 

Only in a small number of cities vis- 
ited by the writer did he find that studies 
of the use of leisure by children had been, 
or were being made by school authorities 
and usually these were along restricted 
lines, as, for example, outside reading. 
The studies arose either out of concern as 
to the outcome of teaching, whether it had 
“sticking power,” or concern as to what 
these outside activities were actually 
doing to the minds, bodies, and souls of 
their charges, this being a reflection of 
their recognition of the many-sided kind 
of education to which modern children 
are being subjected from babyhood on. 
School plus. It is not easy to understand 
why more school systems do not under- 
take these studies when so many very 
beneficial results are possible. 

Leisure is choosing time—How 
important it is to recognize the fact that 
in our time the objects of choice [for 
leisure| are so tremendously more nu- 
merous than at any time in the history 
of civilization. They beset us on all 
sides. They call to us incessantly. One 
of the greatest concerns of all guiders of 
youth today needs to be “how to steady 
our children against the high power im- 
pact of the new forces which have de- 
veloped in our modern civilization,” to 
use the words of Ray Lyman Wilbur.— 
Eugene T. Lies [The New Leisure 
Challenges the Schools is published by 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York. Cloth $2; paper 
$1.50, prices postpaid]. 
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Who Pays Taxes? 


HIFTING AND INCIDENCE — If a 
S straight row of billiard balls is 

placed so that each touches its 
neighbors, a tap on the ball at one end 
of the row will cause the one at the 
opposite end to move forward, the other 
balls remaining still. The force of the 
blow is passed along from one ball to the 
next, but only the last actually changes 
position on account of it. 

A similar effect is sometimes caused by 
taxes. The merchant who actually hands 
money to the tax collector may be able 
to arrange his business so that, either by 
raising prices for what he sells or by 
forcing down wages or the prices of what 
he buys, he really makes his customers 
or his employees or some other group 
pay the tax for him. In this event, the 
merchant merely acts as a tax collector 
for the government. His customer, again, 
may have some way of passing the burden 
of the tax to someone else. So the tax 
might be moved from one person to an- 
other several times. Writers on public 
finance call this process the shifting of 
taxation and the falling of the burden of 
the tax on the one who finally bears it 
is called the incidence of the tax. 

When is a tax shifted from one per- 
son or group to another? What is the 
final incidence of the various kinds of 
taxes under various conditions? These 
are complicated economic questions over 
which many a battle of experts has been 
waged. In this article, we must set aside 
many interesting but complicated prob- 
lems and confine our attention to a few 
fundamental ideas which are rather gen- 
erally accepted. 

Those who have given this subject 
most thought tend to agree that there is 
less shifting of the tax burden than is 
commonly supposed. The economic rela- 








Finance, p. 187-88. 
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tions of man to man are not like the 
orderly, steady, straight row of billiard 
balls. A better picture of the real situa- 
tion is given by a table on which the 
balls are all moving at once in criss-cross 
directions, missing or striking one an- 
other at varying angles, with varying 
force, and with almost unpredictable re- 
sults. 

Does the ultimate consumer al- 
ways pay?P—It is often said that the 
person who actually uses up a com- 
modity—the ultimate consumer—pays 
all of the taxes which are levied on that 
commodity or on the makers of it. It 
is true that all payments for taxes [or 
for tea, trapdrums, or telescopes] are 
drawn from the total social income of all 
the people. It is also true that all the 
people pay all the taxes. It is not true 
that each one of the people pays each 
one of the taxes. If shifting of taxes oc- 
curred so smoothly and uniformly, it 
would be quite unnecessary to debate 
the matter of fairness in taxation. The 
sheriff could simply empty the pockets 
of every passer-by until enough were 
collected, resting content that the burden 
would finally be divided and shifted 
about until everyone was paying a share. 

Why does not each taxpayer add his 
taxes to the cost of operating his busi- 
ness, add this cost to the prices he 
charges, and thus neatly rid himself of 
the burden of taxation? Sometimes this 
is done, but in other cases it is impossible. 
Shifting a tax involves charging a higher 
price, and the individual business man 
is seldom able to do this. The farmer 
cannot determine the price of wheat, nor 
can the merchant always determine the 
price at which his merchandise will sell. 
If less wheat is raised the price goes up 
and then the farmer may shift his taxes. 





HE ARGUMENT that taxes are diffused or absorbed until the burden of the tax or taxes cannot be deter- 
mined and that nobody’s burden is probably heavier than anyone else’s, is far from sound. The view 
that taxes fall on everybody assumes that all taxes enter into the cost of production, an untrue assumption 
obvious to anyone who considers that taxes are levied on persons in cases where there is no idea of the 
relation of producer and consumer. The original persons who pay the tax feel the impact of that tax; the 
persons who bear the direct money burden, or what may be said to be the equivalent of the yield of tax to 
| the Treasury, are those on whom the incidence falls. The incidence may or may not be the same as the 
impact. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to repeat that taxes are paid by persons and not by goods or things. The 
amount of the tax is usually connected with goods or things and the relation of the person to these. In the 
case of houses, for example, the tax is fixed according to the capital or the annual value of the house. A ther- 
mometer measures heat: so with taxation—taxes are placed often on things, but that is merely for the sake 
of measurement. They are paid by persons, not by things—G. Findlay Shirras, The Science of Public 


If some merchants fail or close up shop, 
the others can get higher prices and thy 
recover their taxes from consumers 
Altho farmers and merchants pay their 
taxes out of the money received from 
the sale of their goods, they have no 
really shifted these taxes unless their re. 
ceipts are enough to pay the taxes after 
allowing for all expenses of operation 
and a fair return on the investment. 

Do taxes hide behind the rent 
bill P—It is often said that tenants bear 
the landlord’s tax, or that shippers bear 
the railroad tax. These taxes are thought 
to be hidden in the bill. This is not 
always the case. The real test of tar 
shifting is always the same—the ome 
paying the tax must be able to charge 
a rent or a price which will cover his ex- 
penses, plus a fair return on the invest- 
ment, and the tax. If the landlord or 
the railroad collects only enough to cover 
expenses and taxes, with nothing left over 
for interest on capital, it should be clear 
that the real burden of the tax falls on 
the owners of the capital. ‘The tenants 
or the shippers are getting a service for 
less than it should cost them, if taxes 
are to be included in costs. Tax shifting 
thus becomes a question of supply and 
demand. If supply is short and demand 
is strong, prices will be relatively high 
and taxes can be shifted; if supply is 
large and demand is weak, prices will 
be relatively low and taxes on producers 
will not be shifted. Under such circum- 
stances they cannot be hidden in the bill. 
The problem of shifting is one of the 
most important in the whole study of 
taxation. We shall meet it again as we 
study particular kinds of taxes in more 
detail—Harley L. Lutz, Princeton 
University, and William G. Carr, Re- 
search Division, NEA. 
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HE STATEMENT has been repeatedly 
made that the scientific study of 


education began with the develop- 
ment of standard tests—intelligence tests 
and achievement tests. Previously there 


| were no adequate means of measuring 


the capacities or the achievements of 
school pupils. Since 1910 particularly, 
standard tests have been devised in in- 
creasing numbers until today there are 
over a thousand and there have been no 
signs of a tapering off in their production. 

Like a great many movements in edu- 
cation, the testing movement has suffered 
grievously at the hands of its friends. 
Tests have been misused and the con- 
comitant byproducts of their use have in 
some instances been exceedingly unfor- 
tunate. It has been frequently suggested 
that the teachers be rated by the test 
scores of their pupils on standard tests. 
One writer recently proposed a “‘teaching 
quotient” based upon achievement quo- 
tients of pupils. The limitations of simi- 
lar “quotients” have repeatedly been 
pointed out by Ruch, Wilson, Douglass, 
Huffaker, Kelly, and others, and space 
will not be taken here to reiterate them. 
The possibilities of serious error in the 
use of any such quotient or measure of 
teaching efficiency are too great to be 
ignored. Differences known to exist in 
the natural ability, previous training, 
home environment, general school morale, 
and other factors defy the most careful 
student to make reliable allowances. 

In addition to the practical futility of 
such a procedure, it gives rise to critically 
objectionable byproducts—the narrowing 
effects upon the teacher, her objectives, 
the instructional materials, and her meth- 
ods of teaching, which more than offset 
any possible values of the use of tests 
for measuring the effectiveness of teach- 
ers. This type of danger is extremely im- 
portant to secondary education in the 
present period of social demoralization. 

A second and even more unfortunate 
abuse of tests may be seen in the spread 
of what are coming to be called “‘coopera- 
tive” statewide testing programs. In vari- 
ous states, colleges and universities in 
their desire to extend their spheres ‘of 
contact, service, and influence, have pro- 
moted state “brain” contests, academic 
meets, and other forms of annual state- 
Wide testing programs. A few publishing 
Companies with tests to sell have also 
seen opportunities for a golden harvest 
and have promoted statewide, or “na- 
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tional” testing programs. More recently 
the American Council of Education thru 
its subsidiaries, the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice, has launched a national program, 
sponsored in each individual state by one 
or more colleges and universities, which 
has for its object the giving to senior 
high school pupils achievement tests pub- 
lished and sold by the Cooperative Test 
Service. 

It is frequently claimed by those pro- 
moting annual statewide testing pro- 
grams that such testing is necessary to 
a program of guidance since highschool 
marks are not reliable. It is true that 
studies have shown that teachers’ marks 
on a single old-fashioned essay examina- 
tion are quite unreliable. But one must 
not confuse such marks with final marks 
in a course. Final highschool marks have 
been repeatedly shown to furnish a better 
predictive basis for predicting success in 
future years of high school and college 
than any other single variable. Final 
highschool marks are usually based upon 
several tests, and within recent years the 
tendency to make more use of objective 
tests and new methodology in test con- 
struction has spread rapidly, so that the 
marking system has been materially im- 
proved. What is even more to the point, 
pertinent studies made to date, such as 
those of Brigham, and Crawford and 
Burnham, of college entrance examina- 
tions and aptitude tests, and that of 
Darling of the Iowa Academic Meet tests 
indicate that test scores do not furnish 
as valid a basis for prediction and guid- 
ance as do teachers’ marks given in the 
high school. 

It is a most inopportune time to ag- 
gravate the unfortunate abuses of so valu- 
able a contribution to education as the 
objective test. We are today in this coun- 
try suffering painfully from a long drawn 
out breakdown of our economic and po- 
litical order. Ten million wage-earners 
are without jobs. College and highschool 
graduates by the million find no place in 
the economic world of today. Over a 
quarter of the people of this country 
suffer starvation, cold, and disease. Crime 
against person and property has become 
an organized industry, thumbing its nose 
at those local police with whom satisfac- 
tory arrangements have not been made. 
Public officials by the thousands from 
rural schoolboards up to governors and 
members of the President’s Cabinet have 


sold democracy, their native country, the 
common people, and their own souls to 
ruthless predatory interests. Financial 
and industrial leaders are gorging them- 
selves upon profits wrested by unethical 
means from their fellow citizens, sacrific- 
ing honor and integrity unhesitatingly 
to greed and lust. 

This condition was not brought about 
as a result of the lack of schoolbook in- 
formation on the part of those who were 
our economic and political leaders. They 
were well-informed. It resulted only be- 
cause no agency, home, school, or church, 
had been successful in instilling in those 
men the ideals, attitudes, and interests 
which would make their acts so repulsive 
to themselves and their fellows that they 
could not have been committed. 

The schools of this country have al- 
ways worshipped at the altar of erudi- 
tion and information. Historical dates, 
ablative absolutes and irregular verbs, 
simultaneous equations, and the factual 
aspects of literature, grammar, and 
science, have been the recipients of lavish 
favoritism of teachers. At the same time 
we have neglected the more difficult, 
more subtle, and more important out- 
comes of learning which, while quite diffi- 
cult to measure, are absolutely essential 
not only for worthy home membership, 
and civic and moral efficiency, but as the 
disclosures of the past three years have 
forced us to realize, are indispensable for 
economic prosperity. 

Teachers and school administrators 
are just beginning fully to realize the 
shortcomings of the program of the 
schools in the light of modern needs. 
There is reason to hope that even the 
indifferent, bookish teachers and admin- 
istrators who have contented themselves 
with instruction in things easy to teach, 
easy to test, and easy to forget, cannot 
now fail to see the necessity for a change 
in emphasis. It is the most illogical time 
to commit secondary education to a nar- 
row program of learning those things 
which can be asked for in written ex- 
aminations. 

The national leaders in secondary edu- 
cation and in the philosophy of educa- 
tion are vigorously and almost unani- 
mously opposed to such uses of tests. 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Proctor, Bode, 
Morrison, Counts, Newlon, Eikenberry, 
Judd, Jones, and Cox, among others, have 
expressed grave concern relative to the 
dangers of statewide achievement testing 
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programs. They are fully aware of the 
retrogressive and narrowing effects of the 
New York Regents examinations and the 
College Entrance Board examinations 
upon the objectives and outcomes of sec- 
ondary schools. 

It must not be denied that such tests 
will ‘‘motivate teachers and _ pupils.” 
Without doubt they will—they will stim- 
ulate teachers and principals, as one 
superintendent in Kansas, who no longer 
participates in the program there, puts 
it, “to spend the year in a frenzied cram- 
ming of things likely to be asked in the 
tests.” When statewide testing programs 
have advanced to the stage that the local 
community looks forward to see how the 
home school fared in the tests and teach- 


ers and administrators are judged on the 
bases of the scores of the students, as 
they have been for years in New York 
and neighboring states, and are coming 
to be in Iowa, there will be no need for 
course of study construction. No matter 
what course of study is constructed or 
adopted, the teacher in intelligent self- 
defense will teach in whatever way pre- 
pares best for the tests, and other ma- 
terials and objectives will be ignored 
or slighted. 

The status of teachers will be reduced 
from that of educator to that of coach 
or drill-master. The effect upon the in- 
itiative of the local school and the indi- 
vidual teacher is obvious. The control 
of the schools wall be lifted from the 


local and state officials and put in the 
hands of the test-makers, who may or 
may not have any adequate appreciation 
of the modern program of secondary edu. 
cation and of the social responsibilities 
and opportunities of the school. 

The high school is just now emerging 
from a period of domination by college 
subjectmatter specialists poorly oriented 
in the problems and possibilities of pub- 
lic secondary education. It is hard to be- 
lieve that it will be cajoled into walking 
innocently up to put its neck in the yoke 
of a central agency of test-makers, com- 
mercial, cooperative, or otherwise. — 
Harl R. Douglass, professor of second- 
ary education, University of Minnesota. 


The Faculty and Teacher Growth 


NE OF THE most important means 
C) of improving the educational and 

professional status of teachers is 
the faculty meeting. The teachers of a 
single school, meeting together with skil- 
ful leadership, can go a long way toward 
securing that intellectual growth which 
is SO necessary to successful work in their 
chosen field. How to provide this leader- 
ship is one of the salient problems of 
school administration. The enlargement 
of outlook, increasing of technical prepa- 
ration, inspiring to new efforts, develop- 
ing new ambition to excel, and keeping 
in touch with the best educational prog- 
ress elsewhere are projects of the first 
magnitude.” 

“The building meeting or faculty meet- 
ing has become an institution in the pub- 
lic schools. Once each week, or alternate 
week, the teachers of thousands of 
schools meet together with their princi- 
pal or superintendent to discuss matters 
pertinent to their school or their profes- 
sion. Whether or not these meetings are 
to be of more than passing interest or 
value depends upon the resourcefulness 
of the person or persons who initiate 
and conduct them.”—Edward E. Hood, 
teacher, Henry Reis School, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

The social possibilities and implica- 
tion of education are well illustrated in 
the special feature, social-economic goals 
of America, pages 5-12 of this issue. 
The preparation of teachers for civic 
leadership is all important. This state- 
ment is made with full knowledge of 
the heavy teaching load which teachers 
everywhere are carrying. Teachers should 
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do more than hear children recite les- 
sons. Schools were created in the begin- 
ning to give intellectual leadership. If 
teachers make themselves masters of 
what is going on in the world, they can 
guide their pupils and communities to 
see the changes that are taking place in 
civilization. 

Let each school faculty make a study 
of its community or neighborhood in re- 
lation to these social-economic goals. 
Facts gathered in such a study might be 
written down, organized, and made into 
a book for reference in the school library 
and as a basis for further studies. Make 
applications to local conditions. Lead 
pupils in upper grades and in high school 
to take part in such studies, dealing with 
the life of the community—its housing, 
its occupations, its plans for the future, 
its recreation, its business and services, 
government and its costs, and the like. 
Students should think of their environ- 
ment as an object of study and as a 
source of ideas. They should be helped 
to make observations from their own ex- 
periences as well as from books. If teach- 
ers see this as something to do with stu- 
dents, they will become awakened them- 
selves; the contagion will spread to 
women’s clubs, service clubs, and other 
groups. The idea of unifying the com- 
munity becomes a powerful one, when 
we ask ourselves such questions as ““What 
can we do to make ourselves better in 
our community, in our homes, in our 
state? We are going to live here. Where 
can we take hold? What should be the 
spirit of our action?” 

Such study is stimulating and enjoy- 


able. Note these comments from readers: 


I select JouRNAL articles in which I find the 
most vitalizing material for my teachers meet- 
ings. Timidity, smug conservatism, indifference, 
supine servility, hopelessness, and blind follow- 
ing need to be supplanted by courage, social 
consciousness of professional responsibility, 
hope, an intelligent philosophy, a, recognition 
of the possibilities of education that takes a 
positive direction and aggressiveness. It takes 
good live stuff to help do this. You’ve been 
giving it to us. Keep it up—W. H. Allmen- 
dinger, principal, Detroit, Michigan. 

Our junior highschool faculty is using the 
JouRNAL articles for study and discussion this 
year in a more serious and intensive way than 
ever before. We meet every other week and 
each teacher is asked to report on articles in 
THE JOURNAL most interesting and helpful to 
him in meeting and solving his own problems. 
Articles from other sources are not barred. We 
are emphasizing curriculum changes and class- 
room procedure this year and some of the 
articles are very fine and helpful. We quite 
often discuss those current issues which have 
a connection with the fate of our public-school 
system in America.—A. B. Calloway, principal, 
Dodge City, Kansas. 

THe JourNAL has been a real help with 
teachers problems.—Sara E. LeRoy, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

The November special feature, ‘Working 
Together,” is great. We are using it in our next 


teachers meeting —E. D. Kennedy, superintend- 
ent, Clare, Michigan. 


The 5 articles :in the November Jour- 
NAL liked best by readers are: 


First, “Teachers Are Citizens” by Wil- 
lard E. Givens; second, ““Do We Want to 
Prevent Crime?” by Frank W. Hubbard; 
third, “The New Deal and the Schools,” 
editorial; fourth, “Working Together”; 
fifth, “What Are Taxes For?” by Harley 
L. Lutz and William G. Carr. 
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HIS is the twelfth 

year THE JOURNAL 

has gathered re- 
ports from states, terri- 
tories, and the District of 
Columbia, summarizing 
the educational situation. 
Letters were sent to three 
persons in each state—the 
state superintendent of 
education, the NEA state 
director, and the secretary 
of the state education as- 
sociation. From the state- 
ments contained in the 
answering letters, the fol- 
lowing facts have been 
compiled. Some statements 
are more representative 
than others, as only one 
reply was received from a 
number of states. No re- 
port was received from 


Arkansas, Florida, New 
Hampshire, North Da- 


kota, South Carolina. 
Conditions in the country 
are so diverse and are 
changing so rapidly that 
this report should be 
studied in connection with 
other material on the crisis 
in education. Much mate- 
tial has been issued by the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Alabama — The inaugura- 
tion of a state budget and 
financial control system which, 
tho sound in principle, is so 
administered as to make edu- 


cation bear a disproportionate 
share of the annual deficiency 
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General evening classes are re- 
quired in all cities and large 
towns. Local education asso- 
ciations are sponsoring a series 
of lectures in the general field 
of social reconstruction, to 
reach the taxpaying public. 
High schools are flooded by 
postgraduate students. Whole- 
hearted lay cooperation given 
teachers associations thruout 
legislative session ; no reaction- 
ary bills passed by the legisla- 
ture. Extension of junior col- 
lege facilities. 

Delaware — The fortunate 
condition of the school fund 
in Delaware has made it pos- 
sible to carry on with com- 
paratively few curtailments, 
while some services have been 
increased. One percent of the 
school budget always goes for 
adult education. Postgraduates 
are returning to high schools 
for additional work. 


District of Columbia—The 
program of the night schools 
has been extended until it is 
now practically coterminous 
with the program of the day 
schools. A reasonable num- 
ber of unemployed highschool 
graduates are admitted to the 
high schools to pursue further 
education. Tho appropriations 
have been substantially re- 
duced, educational facilities 
for adults in day and night 
schools are being maintained. 

Georgia—Appropriations 
for public schools and colleges 
were maintained by legislature 
at small margin below previous 
year, but adequate revenue is 
not provided. Hence school 
terms have been shortened and 
salaries greatly reduced. A 
closer alliance has been formed 
between all friends of educa- 
tion. United forces—the uni- 
versity system, the state de- 


in revenues. The enactment of a law making 
criminal the diversion of educational funds to 
other than prescribed use. 


Arizona—School revenues reduced about 
33 1/3 percent. Educational standards main- 
tained by concerted effort on the part of the 
parents and by superintendent-teacher coopera- 
tion. Legislature withdrew the support of the 
State and county appropriation for adult edu- 
cation; Phoenix and Tucson have classes for 
unemployed adults. Nothing is done by state 
for unemployed highschool graduate. State 
Board of Education strengthened the certifica- 
tion requirements. State Department of Edu- 
cation heading relief work for unemployed 
teachers. Material reduction in teachers’ salaries. 


California—In addition to the usual adult 
education program reaching approximately 
300,000 adults, the California State Department 
of Education is now promoting an extensive 
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education program for the unemployed to be 
carried on by the unemployed in cooperation 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Unemployed highschool graduates are 
being served by both continuation schools and 
junior colleges. Most adverse school proposals 
introduced in the last session of the legislature 
were defeated. Three hundred twenty-nine bills 
affecting education were introduced. A consti- 
tutional amendment was passed by which the 
state assumed all of the counties’ cost of public 
education in California. 


Colorado—Organization of a program of 
adult education. Schools are being kept open 
thru the operation of the state’s minimum sal- 
ary law based on a countywide tax supple- 
mented from our public-school income fund. 


Connecticut—Classes for adults unable to 
speak English are required in all towns where 
numbers make possible educational facilities. 


partment of education, the state education asso- 
ciation, and the parent-teacher organization— 
have completed nine district conventions to 
arouse the friends of education. A school code 
has been prepared to be presented to the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Idaho—Vocational and other educational 
work for unemployed adults will be provided 
as soon as the money is made available. 


‘ Tilinois—Many bills affecting schools were 
before the Illinois legislature this year. All the 
destructive ones were defeated and a few help- 
ful ones enacted. 


Indiana—Every child in Indiana is going to 
at least an eight months’ school, taught by a 
well trained teacher, paid a salary of not less 
than $800 and $1000. This sum of money is 
guaranteed by the state. By January 10 each 
school corporation will have received $313 per 
teacher from state funds. 
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programs. They are fully aware of the 
retrogressive and narrowing effects of the 
New York Regents examinations and the 
College Entrance Board examinations 
upon the objectives and outcomes of sec- 
ondary schools. 

It must not be denied that such tests 
will “motivate teachers and pupils.” 
Without doubt they will—they will stim- 
ulate teachers and principals, as one 
superintendent in Kansas, who no longer 
participates in the program there, puts 
it, “to spend the year in a frenzied cram- 
ming of things likely to be asked in the 
tests.”’ When statewide testing programs 
have advanced to the stage that the local 
community looks forward to see how the 
home school fared in the tests and teach- 


ers and administrators are judged on the 
bases of the scores of the students, as 
they have been for years in New York 
and neighboring states, and are coming 
to be in Iowa, there will be no need for 
course of study construction. No matter 
what course of study is constructed or 
adopted, the teacher in intelligent self- 
defense will teach in whatever way pre- 
pares best for the tests, and other ma- 
terials and objectives will be ignored 
or slighted. 

The status of teachers will be reduced 
from that of educator to that of coach 
or drill-master. The effect upon the in- 
itiative of the local school and the indi- 
vidual teacher is obvious. The control 
of the schools wall be lifted from the 


local and state officials and put in the 
hands of the test-makers, who may or 
may not have any adequate appreciation 
of the modern program of secondary edu. 
cation and of the social responsibilities 
and opportunities of the school. 

The high school is just now emerging 
from a period of domination by college 
subjectmatter specialists poorly oriented 
in the problems and possibilities of pub- 
lic secondary education. It is hard to be. 
lieve that it will be cajoled into walking 
innocently up to put its neck in the yoke 
of a central agency of test-makers, com- 
mercial, cooperative, or otherwise. — 
Harl R. Douglass, professor of second- 
ary education, University of Minnesota. 


The Faculty and Teacher Growth 


NE OF THE most important means 
C) of improving the educational and 

professional status of teachers is 
the faculty meeting. The teachers of a 
single school, meeting together with skil- 
ful leadership, can go a long way toward 
securing that intellectual growth which 
is so necessary to successful work in their 
chosen field. How to provide this leader- 
ship is one of the salient problems of 
school administration. The enlargement 
of outlook, increasing of technical prepa- 
ration, inspiring to new efforts, develop- 
ing new ambition to excel, and keeping 
in touch with the best educational prog- 
ress elsewhere are projects of the first 
magnitude.” 

“The building meeting or taculty meet- 
ing has become an institution in the pub- 
lic schools. Once each week, or alternate 
week, the teachers of thousands of 
schools meet together with their princi- 
pal or superintendent to discuss matters 
pertinent to their school or their profes- 
sion. Whether or not these meetings are 
to be of more than passing interest or 
value depends upon the resourcefulness 
of the person or persons who initiate 
and conduct them.”—Edward E. Hood, 
teacher, Henry Reis School, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

The social possibilities and implica- 
tion of education are well illustrated in 
the special feature, social-economic goals 
of America, pages 5-12 of this issue. 
The preparation of teachers for civic 
leadership is all important. This state- 
ment is made with full knowledge of 
the heavy teaching load which teachers 
everywhere are carrying. Teachers should 
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do more than hear children recite les- 
sons. Schools were created in the begin- 
ning to give intellectual leadership. If 
teachers make themselves masters of 
what is going on in the world, they can 
guide their pupils and communities to 
see the changes that are taking place in 
civilization. 

Let each school faculty make a study 
of its community or neighborhood in re- 
lation to these social-economic goals. 
Facts gathered in such a study might be 
written down, organized, and made into 
a book for reference in the school library 
and as a basis for further studies. Make 
applications to local conditions. Lead 
pupils in upper grades and in high school 
to take part in such studies, dealing with 
the life of the community—its housing, 
its occupations, its plans for the future, 
its recreation, its business and services, 
government and its costs, and the like. 
Students should think of their environ- 
ment as an object of study and as a 
source of ideas. They should be helped 
to make observations from their own ex- 
periences as well as from books. If teach- 
ers see this as something to do with stu- 
dents, they will become awakened them- 
selves; the contagion will spread to 
women’s clubs, service clubs, and other 
groups. The idea of unifying the com- 
munity becomes a powerful one, when 
we ask ourselves such questions as “What 
can we do to make ourselves better in 
our community, in our homes, in our 
state? We are going to live here. Where 
can we take hold? What should be the 
spirit of our action?” 

Such study is stimulating and enjoy- 


able. Note these comments from readers: 


I select JouRNAL articles in which I find the 
most vitalizing material for my teachers meet- 
ings. Timidity, smug conservatism, indifference, 
supine servility, hopelessness, and blind follow- 
ing need to be supplanted by courage, social 
consciousness of professional responsibility, 
hope, an intelligent philosophy, a, recognition 
of the possibilities of education that takes a 
positive direction and aggressiveness. It takes 
good live stuff to help do this. You’ve been 
giving it to us. Keep it up—W. H. Allmen- 
dinger, principal, Detroit, Michigan. 

Our junior highschool faculty is using the 
JouRNAL articles for study and discussion this 
year in a more serious and intensive way than 
ever before. We meet every other week and 
each teacher is asked to report on articles in 
THE JOURNAL most interesting and helpful to 
him in meeting and solving his own problems. 
Articles from other sources are not barred. We 
are emphasizing curriculum changes and class- 
room procedure this year and some of the 
articles are very fine and helpful. We quite 
often discuss those current issues which have 
a connection with the fate of our public-school 
system in America.—A. B. Calloway, principal, 
Dodge City, Kansas. 

THE JouRNAL has been a real help with 
teachers problems.—Sara E. LeRoy, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

The November special feature, “Working 
Together,” is great. We are using it in our next 


teachers meeting —E. D. Kennedy, superintend- 


ent, Clare, Michigan. 


The 5 articles in the November Jour- 
NAL liked best by readers are: 


First, “Teachers Are Citizens” by Wil- 
lard E. Givens; second, “Do We Want to 
Prevent Crime?” by Frank W. Hubbard; 
third, “The New Deal and the Schools,” 
editorial; fourth, “Working Together”; 
fifth, “What Are Taxes For?” by Harley 
L. Lutz and William G. Carr. 
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The Journal’s Annual Roll Call 


HIS is the twelfth 

year THE JOURNAL 

has gathered re- 
ports from states, terri- 
tories, and the District of 
Columbia, summarizing 
the educational situation. 
Letters were sent to three 
persons in each state—the 
state superintendent of 
education, the NEA state 
director, and the secretary 
of the state education as- 
sociation. From the state- 
ments contained in the 
answering letters, the fol- 
lowing facts have been 
compiled. Some statements 
are more representative 
than others, as only one 
reply was received from a 
number of states. No re- 
port was received from 


Arkansas, Florida, New 
Hampshire, North Da- 


kota, South Carolina. 
Conditions in the country 
are so diverse and are 
changing so rapidly that 
this report should be 
studied in connection with 
other material on the crisis 
in education. Much mate- 
rial has been issued by the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Alabama — The inaugura- 
tion of a state budget and 
financial control system which, 
tho sound in principle, is so 
administered as to make edu- 


cation bear a disproportionate 
share of the annual deficiency 
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General evening classes are re- 
quired in all cities and large 
towns. Local education asso- 
ciations are sponsoring a series 
of lectures in the general field 
of social reconstruction, to 
reach the taxpaying public. 
High schools are flooded by 
postgraduate students. Whole- 
hearted lay cooperation given 
teachers associations thruout 
legislative session ; no reaction- 
ary bills passed by the legisla- 
ture. Extension of junior col- 
lege facilities. 

Delaware — The fortunate 
condition of the school fund 
in Delaware has made it pos- 
sible to carry on with com- 
paratively few curtailments, 
while some services have been 
increased. One percent of the 
school budget always goes for 
adult education. Postgraduates 
are returning to high schools 
for additional work. 


District of Columbia—The 
program of the night schools 
has been extended until it is 
now practically coterminous 
with the program of the day 
schools. A reasonable num- 
ber of unemployed highschool 
graduates are admitted to the 
high schools to pursue further 
education. Tho appropriations 
have been substantially re- 
duced, educational facilities 
for adults in day and night 
schools are being maintained. 

Georgia—Appropriations 
for public schools and colleges 
were maintained by legislature 
at small margin below previous 
year, but adequate revenue is 
not provided. Hence school 
terms have been shortened and 
salaries greatly reduced. A 
closer alliance has been formed 
between all friends of educa- 
tion. United forces—the uni- 
versity system, the state de- 


in revenues. The enactment of a law making 
criminal the diversion of educational funds to 
other than prescribed use. 


Arizona—School revenues reduced about 
33 1/3 percent. Educational standards main- 
tained by concerted effort on the part of the 
parents and by superintendent-teacher coopera- 
tion. Legislature withdrew the support of the 
State and county appropriation for adult edu- 
cation; Phoenix and Tucson have classes for 
unemployed adults. Nothing is done by state 
for unemployed highschool graduate. State 
Board of Education strengthened the certifica- 
tion requirements. State Department of Edu- 
cation heading relief work for unemployed 
teachers. Material reduction in teachers’ salaries. 


California—In addition to the usual adult 
education program reaching approximately 
300,000 adults, the California State Department 
of Education is now promoting an extensive 
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education program for the unemployed to be 
carried on by the unemployed in cooperation 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Unemployed highschool graduates are 
being served by both continuation schools and 
junior colleges. Most adverse school proposals 
introduced in the last session of the legislature 
were defeated. Three hundred twenty-nine bills 
affecting education were introduced. A consti- 
tutional amendment was passed by which the 
state assumed all of the counties’ cost of public 
education in California. 


Colorado—Organization of a program of 
adult education. Schools are being kept open 
thru the operation of the state’s minimum sal- 
ary law based on a countywide tax supple- 
mented from our public-school income fund. 


Connecticut—Classes for adults unable to 
speak English are required in all towns where 
numbers make possible educational facilities. 


partment of education, the state education asso- 
ciation, and the parent-teacher organization— 
have completed nine district conventions to 
arouse the friends of education. A school code 
has been prepared to be presented to the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Idaho—Vocational and other educational 
work for unemployed adults will be provided 
as soon as the money is made available. 


‘ Illinois—Many bills affecting schools were 
before the Illinois legislature this year. All the 
destructive ones were defeated and a few help- 
ful ones enacted. F 

Indiana—Every child in Indiana is going to 
at least an eight months’ school, taught by a 
well trained teacher, paid a salary of not less 
than $800 and $1000. This sum of money is 
guaranteed by the state. By January 10 each 
school corporation will have received $313 per 
teacher from state funds. 
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No schools closed because of lack of 
funds. New certificate law enacted. Special ses- 


low a 


sion of legislature called to consider tax revision. 
lowa citizens are attempting to give employ- 
ment to highschool graduates who cannot afford 
to go to college, or helping them to attend col- 
lege. Open forum meetings in Des Moines with 
people of national renown talking on interest- 
ing topics to large audiences of Des Moines 
people at schoolhouse centers. Attendance at 
conventions of the state association holds up in 
spite of the depression. 

Kansas—The rural schools of Kansas are 
suffering where there has been little or no con- 
solidation of school districts. The city schools 
are carrying on with full school terms, under ap- 
proximately a 30 percent reduction in budgets. 
State colleges are providing educational oppor- 
tunities for unemployed highschool graduates. 

Kentucky—The State Department of Educa- 
tion is directing programs of relief work in the 
field of adult education. Teachers attend a five- 
day conference on the problems of adult educa- 
tion, at teacher-training institutions. Then the 
teachers proceed with programs of adult edu- 
cation, presented in most cases to evening 
classes. 

Louisiana—The legislature has made no 
special appropriation for adult education work, 
but much is being done thru the state depart- 
ment of education, the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, and the extension divisions of the colleges. 
Extension courses have been offered to unem- 
ployed highschool graduates and in a few cases 
the local high schools have been giving post- 
graduate work. Because of lowered assessments 
and the nonpayment of taxes, the public-school 
situation in many parishes is suffering a financial 
breakdown. Salaries have been reduced and the 
length of the session has been shortened in all 
but a few units. The Tax Reform Commission, 
which was appointed at the last session of the 
legislature, has submitted a recent report con- 
taining a most satisfactory financial setup for 
the schools. 

Maine—Public schools have been main- 
tained without serious impairment. Governor 
appointed a commission of fifteen prominent 
citizens to undertake a survey of public-school 
finances in Maine. The Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation has appropriated money to give publicity 





to the report of this commission. Portland 
university extension courses now have faculty of 
college standing. 


Maryland—Increased enrolment cared for 
with reduced county-school budgets with little 
decrease in efficiency. Bulletins on elementary 
science and physical education for high schools 
published. 

Massachusetts—The public schools have of- 
fered a full year of schooling to every child. The 
last legislative session saw the defeat of all 
major attacks on education. The state depart- 
ment of education has cooperated with colleges 
and universities in eastern Massachusetts in 
offering free daytime courses for unemployed 
adults. High schools have more than twice the 
usual number of postgraduate students. 


Michigan—The school year opened with cash 
resources $30,000,000 less than were available 
last year; last year’s program was conducted 
with a $23,000,000 reduction over three years 
ago. It is estimated that not over 10 percent of 
the school districts of Michigan will operate for 
a full school year. It is also estimated that there 
are 12,000 unemployed teachers in Michigan. 
One of the first phases to suffer was adult edu- 
cation. The state department of public instruc- 
tion is utilizing the provisions of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to create 
work relief in adult education for needy, unem- 
ployed teachers. 


Minnesota—The adult education program is 
being expanded thru the use of federal relief 
funds for the employment of needy teachers. 
Formal school work, vocational classes, college 
extension classes, informal activities of an edu- 
cational-recreational nature are offered. The 
commissioner of education, university presi- 
dent, and governor have placed two educators in 
charge of education of unemployed highschool 
graduates. Each of the 87 counties is in charge 
of a school superintendent as leader to enrol and 
report to the state directors those seeking to 
take up studies. Unemployed teachers are ap- 
pointed by local schoolboards. 


Mississippi—The schools have been kept 
open. Many schools are open to the people 
generally for instruction in vocational subjects 
and citizenship. Teachers’ salaries are pitifully 
small, and some are in arrears. It is hoped that 


the legislature will increase state public-school 
appropriations. 

Missouri—School people of all degrees of 
professional training and position have been 
brought together for the solution of the su- 
preme educational problem of the day—the 
saving of our schools for our children. 


Montana—The State Department of Public 
Instruction has under way a plan which in- 
cludes general adult education, literacy classes, 
and vocational education. Some districts may 
be required to shorten the school terms. The 
teaching force has been decreased about 12 
percent in four years while enrolments have 
increased about 7 percent. Adverse legislation 
proposed in the legislature was killed. 

Nebraska—Some of the most vicious edu- 
cational legislation in the history of the state 
was introduced into the 1933 legislature. Thanks 
to the united efforts of the friends of education, 
one hundred of the most destructive measures 
were killed. No schools have been closed because 
of lack of financial support. The school people 
have done a fine job of interpreting the schools. 
Omaha schools now permit highschool gradu- 
ates to work for their tuition in highschool and 
elementary offices. 


Nevada—There is a serious shortage of 
funds but as yet no schools have closed from 
this cause. There is no state program for un- 
employed highschool students. It is probable 
that no school will have less than a six months 
term with the majority running nine months. 
Short unit prospecting classes ranging in length 
from fifteen to twenty ‘days with daily recita- 
tions have been organized for adults. 


New Jersey—Teachers are united as never 
before to stand foursquare for the preservation 
and maintenance of public-school education. 
The education of adults has assumed greater 
importance than ever before. The matter of 
the unemployed highschool graduates is re- 
ceiving attention in the northern part of the 
state with the use of federal aid. A junior 
college has already been opened for the high- 
school graduates of Union county. Plans have 
been made for opening others. 


New Mexico—Educational leaders are 


working to obtain aid for unemployed teachers 
thru the federal relief fund for the unemployed 


errr 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. 
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and also requesting a conservation project de- 
partment of the CCC camps to start education 
classes among the young men stationed at these 
particular camps. 

New York—In New York state employ- 
ment relief has been afforded to about three 
thousand men and women. Ten junior colleges 
have been set up. Adult education classes have 
been formed in practically all of the larger 
cities with an enrolment of about forty thou- 
sand. Recreational programs have been put on 
in many of the larger cities. In all this work 
only unemployed adults have been engaged. 
Public elementary and high schools have con- 
ducted full terms; salary schedules have been 
maintained for New York City and in other 
places, altho temporary or voluntary reductions 
have been made there and elsewhere in the 
state. Summer schools have been abandoned, 
evening school terms reduced, classes slightly 
enlarged, new appointment of teachers not 
made, necessary buildings not erected, and 
buildings already erected, not equipped, due to 
great reductions in money allotted to education. 

North Carolina—Statewide eight-months 
school term supported by the state without 
ad valorem taxation. Complete negation of local 
taxation for schools except as authorized by 
new local referendum. While additional cuts 
make salaries low, they will be paid in cash 
and jobs cannot be farmed out to low bidder. 

Ohio—The Ohio schools are suffering on 
account of a generally shortened school year, 
lack of equipment, and salary cuts. Legislation 
has been enacted which guarantees state sup- 
port. At the recent election, constitutional tax 
limitation was reduced from 15 to 10 mills. It 
is hoped that this drastic reduction may com- 
pel a modern taxing system. The Relief Com- 
mission has voted to set up schools for the 
unemployed. A state committee for the regula- 
tion of these schools has been appointed. 

Oklahoma—Night schools for adults are 
being conducted in some of the large cities. 
Numerous junior colleges and high schools are 
furnishing unemployed highschool graduates 
with an opportunity for advanced work. The 
recent legislature provided revenue for the sup- 
port of education by the enactment of a 1-per- 
cent sales tax, reenacting with some changes 
the income tax with three-fourths of it going 
to the schools. These taxes are distributed with 
a view of tax reduction to take the place of 
ad valorem taxes now levied; they make no 
provision for increasing the school budget. 

Oregon—While thus far no schools have 
been closed, nearly one-fifth of the districts are 
a year behind in the payment of school war- 
rants, due largely to tax delinquency. The 
Oregon state library is making available to 
highschool graduates and other adults cor- 
respondence reading courses in a wide variety 
of subjects. Continuation classes, Americaniza- 
tion and night highschool classes are carried 
on, but work in the polytechnic schools has 
been eliminated. 


Pennsylvania—The legislation permitting re- 
duction in salaries will be for a two-year period 
only. All schools opened in September ; few func- 
tions entirely eliminated; inaugurated monthly 
Public Education Bulletin to form direct infor- 
mational contact with school officials and pub- 
lic; continued preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials to meet changing social and economic 
conditions; organized state parental education 
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council; emergency education relief council in 
cooperation with state and federal relief ad- 
ministration organized in every county. 

Rhode Island—All schools are open for a 
full term; no teachers have been discharged, 
altho fewer teachers are employed; larger 
classes are the outstanding indication of an 
unwholesome tendency. Improvement over last 
year assures reopening of evening schools and 
renewal of provision for education for adults 
and youth beyond school age. A program of 
adult education is in process of formulation. 

South Dakota—For the first time in the his- 
tory of the state, South Dakota has, thru the 
operation of a gross income tax, a certain 
amount of state support for schools. Revenue 
from this source will aid districts in distress. 
A longtime program designed to perpetuate and 
perfect the state’s system of public schools has 
been launched. The profession is also active in 
all possible ways to interpret education. 

Tennessee—The state bears approximately 
one-third of the total operating expenses of the 
county schools. The state department of educa- 
tion is actively cooperating with the federal 
relief program in the organization of classes 
to be taught by unemployed teachers. The Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission is pushing for- 
ward rapidly its comprehensive study of public 
education in Tennessee. Members of the CCC 
are being admitted to public high schools in the 
vicinities of these camps. Special vocational 
evening classes for adults have been organized 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Texas—Further decrease in the support 
given public schools by the state treasury has 
been prevented. The apportionment per pupil 
made by the state for 1933-34 is the same as 
last year. 

Utah—The enrolment at the University of 
Utah and other state educational institutions 
with only nominal tuition charges of highschool 
graduates whose parents are unemployed; the 
creation of postgraduate departments in each 
of the Salt Lake City high schools for unem- 
ployed highschool graduates. 

Vermont—Altho nearly all school systems 
in the state are running on reduced budgets, no 
schools have been closed. All evening classes 
continue. There is some adult education work 
being carried on in local communities. Normal- 
school standards of admission have been raised. 
A third-year course has been added at two 
normal schools. 


Virginia—Schools were kept open during the 
year 1932-33 for eight months in all except four 
counties. In these the white schools were main- 
tained for eight months and the colored for 
seven. Even these seven months represent two 
months more of educational opportunity than 
the negroes have heretofore had in these coun- 
ties. All salaries of teachers were paid on time 
except in a few counties where teachers gave 
their services in order that schools might be 
maintained for eight months. In view of the 
dire financial situation facing schools for the 
present year, the extra session of the general 
assembly of Virginia assured an eight months 
term for the present school year. A system of 
organized publicity and information has been 
set up; this has resulted in a renewed interest 
in education among members of the general 
assembly and other citizens. 


Washington—State support obligation in- 
creased to about one-half of school cost, with 


more equitable plan of apportionment—on at- 
tendance basis. Disaster from passage of tax- 
limit initiative law averted by enactment of 
occupation tax for schools. All educational 
forces, professional and lay, allied in new state 
council. 

West Virginia—Within the current year 
West Virginia has reorganized completely its 
educational system. The 385 magisterial and 
independent districts were abolished and re- 
placed by fifty-five county districts. After 1935, 
county superintendents will be appointed by 
these boards. Consolidation of schools has re- 
duced the number of teachers employed. Stand- 
ards for certificates have been raised. The state 
has assumed nearly one-third of the current cost 
of elementary and high schools. 

Wisconsin—Most of the adult education is 
carried on under the auspices of the vocational 
school and university extension division. That 
program has been continued with renewed vigor. 
Unemployed highschool graduates are, in many 
instances, returning to high school for additional 
training; others have availed themselves of the 
$150 loan by the federal government to attend 
an institution of higher learning. Several or- 
ganizations of the state have cooperated in set- 
ting up the Wisconsin College of the Air for 
those unable to attend high school. The legis- 
lature appropriated $30,000 for university ex- 
tension classes to be held thruout the state for 
unemployed desiring college credit. During the 
1933 legislative session, state aid for elementary 
schools was reduced approximately 28 percent. 
The salary minimum was reduced from $75 to 
$65 and the supervising teacher system and 
teachers’ retirement law were saved in the face 
of strenuous efforts to destroy them. 


Wyoming—There has been a large increase 
in enrolments in postgraduate courses in high 
school and in evening classes for adults. The 
increase in the number of postgraduates return- 
ing to school for additional work in 1932-33 was 
46 percent over the previous year. During the 
school term of 1932-33, a statewide testing 
program in reading was carried out in all rural 
schools of the state. 


Alaska—Citizenship night classes have been 
discontinued for the present. The usual number 
of highschool graduates are taking postgraduate 
courses. A large number of highschool graduates 
are attending college. The educational situation 
is not serious. A few cities cut teachers’ salaries 
some, but the salary schedule of the rural 
schools has been maintained. The school system 
in the Territory was recently reorganized. 

Hawaii—The Territory suffered from re- 
duced governmental expenditures but the cen- 
tralized system of school administration enabled 
all public schools to be kept open and the same 
standard of salaries, equipment, and educa- 
tional program to be maintained in both urban 
and rural districts. In spite of reduced appro- 
priations and increased pupil load, the morale 
of the teachers has remained at a high level. 
New continuation schools have been started for 
young people above the compulsory school age 
who have dropped out of school. 

Virgin Islands—An adult education commit- 
tee, headed by the Director of Education, was 
organized. This committee has sent a question- 
naire to the unemployed. The result in our 
population of 22,000, of whom 3100 are on 
various relief rolls, is that 1254 adults have 
asked for instruction in eleven subjects. 
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Some Progressive Principles 


HE TASK of education for home- 
poke is no less than preparation 

of our entire population for excel- 
lent and happy home life. This is not a 
task for the school alone. The founda- 
tions are laid during a child’s earliest 
years. He imitates the speech, courtesies, 
and pleasing manners which he sees daily 
in his parents and brothers and sisters. 
He learns to care for his own clothing, 
to be clean and attractive, to take his 
part in keeping his home clean and or- 
derly. In every grade from kindergarten 
to college, even where there are no special 
courses or special topics, young people 
are learning attitudes and points of view 
which profoundly affect their home life. 
By attaching importance to the home, 
each teacher can contribute to the growth 
of this phase of a child’s education. It is 
particularly important that the courses 
in high school and colleges which deal 
with the home be enriched and extended 
to include such newer topics as housing, 
community planning, home recreation, 
home library, the rearing of children, 
lifetime planning for family finance, the 
changing status of women, and the like. 
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Worthwhile books in these fields will be 
of much interest to boys and girls.— 
J.EM. 


NE OF THE basic purposes of schools 
© is that they should stimulate and 
guide pupils to grow in their understand- 
ing and capacity for worthy home mem- 
bership. It is chiefly in the family group 
that the child’s habits, dispositions, atti- 
tudes, tastes, knowledges, and ideals are 
determined. The home has also a most 
vital function to perform in such matters 
as health, vocational preparation, citizen- 
ship, sexual information, and even in the 
learning of many phases of tool subjects, 
since the situations, problems, and activ- 
ities which motivate such learning grow 
out of and are inherent in family life. 
The sixteen-hour-a-day influence of the 
home is a far greater determinant of con- 
duct than the eight-hour influence of the 
school! In those cases where the home 
influence is not for the best interests of 
the child, the schools must take far more 
effective steps to change the home con- 
ditions than they have in the past. 

Adolescent pupils should be offered 
many opportunities to observe and as- 


sociate with young 
children. Many 
children come from 
homes where they 
have never had op- 
portunities to be 
around young chil- 
dren. Consequently, 
they k no w little 
about the character- 
istics and nature of 
little children, how 
to deal with them, or 
how to help them in 
the solution of their 
problems. F ort u- 
nately most schools 
have within their 
walis the means of 
acquainting older 
children with young 
ones. Sometimes 
nurseries and 
kindergartens are 
placed in junior or 
senior high schools 
for this very reason. 
Pupils should also 
be encouraged to 
observe elsewhere, 
especially to talk 
with mothers about their children. 

Pupils may gain command of many 
fundamental homemaking processes thru 
the activities of the school. Some schools 
are using extracurriculum activities as 
one of the best means of developing 
worthy home membership. Successful 
clubs have been formed in such activities 
as home economics, laundry, embroidery, 
crochet, tatting, luncheon, marketing, 
sewing, little mothers, home nursing, and 
valet [for boys]. An analysis of the fore- 
going list of clubs indicates the almost 
unlimited possibilities these offer for pro- 
viding many rich and valuable experi- 
ences in the basic skill activities. They 
should certainly be considered some of 
the most valuable parts of the curricu- 
lum. For instance, is it generally not 
more desirable for a girl to know how to 
balance a meal than a chemical equa- 
tion? 

Pupils should grow in capacity to 
criticize and improve their present home 
environment in accordance with desir- 
able practise. Tho this is obviously a 
touchy matter in many homes, a tactful 
teacher can work with the home and 
probably succeed in getting children to 
interpret and evaluate the arrangement 
and practises of their own homes accord- 
ing to sound principles. Until pupils are 
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able to see the merits and demerits of 
their home environment and to make 
valuable suggestions for improvement, 
they do not really understand; they 
merely possess disconnected knowledge. 
Work on these activities should begin 
with concrete problems, such as: How 
large should a bedroom be? How should 
4 diningroom be furnished? How should 
pictures be selected and hung? How 
often should adolescent pupils go out 
each week? What is a satisfactory diet? 

There should be many discussions of 
the responsibilities and privileges of va- 
rious members of the home. Many of the 
problems which grow out of interpreting 
and really learning the meaning of re- 
sponsibility and privilege have a direct 
bearing upon the problems of the home. 
As these are taken up, they offer fine op- 
portunities for helping pupils increase 
their understanding of their rights and 
duties in their homes and also of de- 
veloping the attitudes which are so 
necessary for successful fulfillment of 
the obligations of parents. Schools should 
work in close cooperation with the homes 
so) as to locate problems and study 
growth. 

The school should help pupils promote 
the cultural and esthetic side of home 
life. The program of art activities should 
succeed in so developing the esthetic 
tastes, skills, appreciations, and abilities 
of pupils that they will be able to ar- 
range their homes 
in accordance with 
artistic principles of 
form, size, color, ar- 
rangement, __har- 
mony, shape, and 
the like; that they 
will be able to pro- 
vide appropriate 
treading materials 
and other means to 
tecreation; to con- 
duct themselves 
properly; and to 
learn etiquette. 

Pupils should gain 
as thoro an under- 
standing of the 
problems of home 
life as possible. In 
order to insure good 
learning, the 
teacher often must 
wait until there are 
“leads” which can 
be used as the basis 
af successfully 
studying problems 
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or questions of worthy home mem- 
bership. The new education demands 
that the fundamental materials, aims, 
and principles in the field of worthy 
home living be fully determined in ad- 
vance but that, to the degree possible, 
experience or study be limited to situa- 
tions which are sound and educationally 
desirable. 

Since most children are members of 
homes, face real personal problems, and 
realize that some day they will probably 
have a home of their own, there will 
likely be many excellent opportunities 
to discuss and study pertinent problems. 
Discussions should deal with the psy- 
chological, sociological, health, eugenic, 
economic, and physical problems or mat- 
ters which are involved in home and fam- 
ily life. Special emphasis should be given 
toward helping pupils develop whole- 
some and intelligent attitudes toward 
the home and family relationship. Pupils 
should also learn many of the household 
skills involved in the maintenance and 
operation of a home. 

Many of these questions are already 
being taken up in a greater or less degree 
in the traditional courses in home eco- 
nomics. In general these courses are val- 
uable, but they do not deal sufficiently 
with the principles and problems under- 
lying the home and of understanding 
the factors which make for a good home 
and those which disintegrate or break up 
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homes. Many of the problems of home 
life cannot be understood unless one has 
a background of psychology, biology, 
economics, art, chemistry, and other 
fields. 

Valuable literature in the field of home 
relations and problems should be made 
easily available to pupils. Schools should 
prepare an extensive bibliography of ap- 
propriate literature which pupils may 
read both as an integral part of their 
school work or for leisure-time purposes. 
Some of the best literature should be 
displayed, so that pupils will be stimu- 
lated to read it—Daniel P. Eginton, 
assistant supervisor in research and fi- 
nance, Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation, Hartford. 

[This is the third in a series on edu- 
cation for homemaking. THE JOURNAL 
serves as a Clearinghouse for pioneer 
ideas by publishing articles each year, 
which cover some important field of edu- 
cation. Former series have included men- 
tal hygiene, the better teaching of read- 
ing, of geography, and of arithmetic. The 
various series on mental hygiene which 
were carried over a period of years were 
the most popular series ever published 
by THE JouRNAL. This interest in men- 
tal hygiene reflects the tension and pres- 
sure on individual life growing out of 
the crisis in the economic and social 
structure. | 
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An Evening with the Magazines 


RACE AND COURAGE—Resolution 
(5 for a new year’s work, in spite 

of debt and discouragement, is 
voiced by an undaunted Chicago 
teacher, writing anonymously in the No- 
vember Atlantic Monthly. 

‘School opens in a week. I feel fairly 
fit, and I am ready. My finances are 
still appalling The two weeks’ pay 
tossed us last week—a sop to Cerberus? 
—went to creditors, except for a few 
dollars. Some time this week we are to 
receive a month’s salary in 1933 tax 
warrants—marketable at a 40 percent 
discount or worse. A drop in the bucket 
of my obligations. 

“Today is gray and cold, and the 
leaves are beginning to fall from the 
trees. On days like these our Nordic an- 
cestors went forth to fight. In the same 
spirit, I like to think, thousands of 
teachers are returning to their classes— 
prepared to serve, but also prepared to 
fight for a decent solution of the prob- 
lems ahead. Heaven send us grace and 
courage to perform our tasks!”’ 

This Town Has Just Become a 
Father !—Carmel, N. Y., a town of 
eight hundred inhabitants, has added to 
its school program a plan for giving 
pupils firsthand vocational experience. 
Webb Waldron tells the story in the 
American Magazine for November. Last 
winter a careful study was made of the 
abilities and interests of the older pupils 
in the high school. With the help of the 
townsfolk, each youngster was given a 
chance to work as a sort of apprentice 
without pay for a number of school hours 
each week, and to receive school credit 
for this work. The doctor consented to 
take a boy in his office, and teach the lad 
what he could, in exchange for the boy’s 
help. The blacksmith, the librarian, the 
groceryman, and a dozen others did the 
same. 

The village is discovering, in its ef- 
forts to help its young people to make 
the most of themselves, a new objective 
for community spirit. “Carmel .. . is 
showing larger towns . . . how to vital- 
ize their schools and stimulate their 
youth.” 

Intelligence and Poverty—‘Are 
the poor afflicted by poverty because they 
are lacking in intelligence? Do those we 
call the ‘under-privileged’ suffer only for 
want of the initiative and ability to se- 
cure for themselves the privileges which 
more able members of society manage 
to enjoy?” 
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Seeking answers to these questions, a 
study was made of two groups of 
nursery-school children, matched for 


ROM AN EDITORIAL SENT TO A 
remnant FARM HOMES: We 
grant that back of this general 
pinching of rural schools lies 
need for economy, but why 
should that need be satisfied, 
as it usually is, by taking more 
than is fair from school sup- 
port? . ». If you are a genu- 
ine friend of the traditional 
American policy of maintain- 
ing good free schools, you will 
think about these things, dis- 
cuss them carefully, and then 
do something about them in 
your own community—Farm- 


er’s Wife, November 1933. 


—— 





age and sex, averaging three years in age. 
One group of sixty-two children came 
from the poverty-stricken area surround- 
ing Hull House in Chicago; the other 
from a wealthy suburb, Winnetka. This 
study was made by the Behavior Re- 
search Fund of Chicago and the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research. Ethel 
Kawin, director of the preschool depart- 
ment of the Institute, gives a brief report 
on the study in the October Survey 
Graphic. 

“Each of the 124 children was given a 
Merrill-Palmer test, and more than 70 
percent were also given Stanford-Binet 
tests. The former scale, designed as a 
mental test for children of preschool age, 
does not involve verbal ability to the 
same extent as does the latter but is 
quite generally accepted as a measure of 
mental development.” 

The results showed that the slum chil- 
dren equalled or surpassed the suburban 
children in the tests which did not de- 
pend on language ability. 

“The scope of this study is obviously 
too limited to warrant definite conclu- 
sions in regard to the differences of abili- 
ties of different social groupings. The 
findings, however, suggest important 
social and educational implications. .. . 
I question a social philosophy which sees 
the poor and their progeny as groups in- 
evitably destined for inferior roles in 
society because of their own inadequacy. 
Any clear view of the place of education 


in a democracy, it seems to me, include 
the task of discovering the real disabilj. 
ties of the under-privileged and of giving 
them the opportunity to overcome, g 
far as possible, those handicaps which 
can be modified by training and environ. 
ment.” 

Talking Over the College Prob. 
lem—An editorial and an article in the 
September Forum and Century, ques 
tioning the value of a college education, 
brought forth a number of replies. The 
December issue of the magazine quotes 
several of these comments, presenting a 
striking variety of viewpoints. 

James Truslow Adams, historian, 
says: “If I were to try to pick out the 
worst factor in the muddle, I would say 
complete confusion of mind on the part 
of both educators and probably public 
as to what education is and what an 
educational system is supposed to aim 
at and how its various parts should be 
co-ordinated to attain the best results.” 

Homer P. Rainey, president of Buck- 
nell University: “From a broad social 
point of view it is a beneficent thing that 
colleges and universities are not swept 
off their feet by every new wave of prop- 
aganda that comes along. . . . I have 
confidence that there is _ intelligence 
enough in them to enable them to adjust 
themselves to future social needs.” 

H. W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University: “After all, the colleges and 
universities can’t get very far away from 
the democratic social soil from which 
they spring. . . . The fact that our stu- 
dents do not now represent an auto- 
matically selected group, as was pretty 
much the case fifty years ago, changes 
our problem and attack.” 

W. R. Inge, dean of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don: “At Oxford and Cambridge the 
old sporting and idling student is almost 
extinct. Nearly half the students are 
promising boys from the state schools, 
subsidized out of the taxes.” 

Robert E. Vinson, president of West- 
ern Reserve University: “I see very little 
hope of improving these conditions un- 
til education in this country can receive 
two privileges. One of these is that edu- 
cation shall be in the control of those 
who devote their lives to this service, 
and the other is that American society 
shall offer adequate opportunity to men 
and women to exercise their developed 
capacities.” 


—Prepared for THE JouRNAL by the Educa- 
tional Research Service. 
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Schools Shall Forever Be Encouraged 


ELIGION, morality, and knowledge 
R being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of man- 

kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. As the read- 


ing clerk of the Continental Congress, 
assembled in New York City on a July 


—— as 





nina 


William Holmes McGuffey 





day of 1787, intoned these words among 
thousands of others guaranteeing po- 
litical and religious freedom to inhab- 
itants, prohibiting slavery, and providing 
for humane treatment of the Indians in 
the Northwest Territory, there was at 
least one member to whom these lines 
must have seemed more important than 
all the others. He was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who is credited with being the au- 
thor of them. His Bill for a More Gen- 
eral Diffusion of Knowledge in Virginia 
had failed of adoption by =______ 

the legislature. Now the | 

father of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was 
about to guarantee the — 
means of selfdetermina-  - 
tion to the great North- 
west. There were surely 
others present to whom 
the lines quoted were 
significant; for there was 
only one negative vote. 
“And so it was resolved 
in the affirmative,” reads 
the fine hand of the 
Scribe on the now yel- 
lowed page of the Jour- 
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nal, preserved in the archives of the 
Library of Congress. 

Upon Ohio, firstborn of the Northwest 
Territory, fell the obligation enjoined in 
the famous phrases, when, in 1802, the 
convention included them almost ver- 
batim in the state constitution. 

The first acceptance of responsibility 
by the federal government for the edu- 
cation of its children was more than a 
pious hope. An ordinance in 1785 had 
already set apart a section of land in 
every township for the financial support 
of schools—700,000 acres in all. The land 
had a book value of $2 an acre in 1802, 
providing a total potential endowment 
of $1,400,000, a stupendous sum in a 
day when school buildings were erected 
as an incident to community log rollings, 
and teachers’ pay was measured in “pork 
and provisions.” 

It would have seemed that Ohio’s edu- 
cational future was secure. 

So convinced of its security were the 
hardy settlers who chose Ohio for a 
home that they gave the matter little 
thought. Schools and the means of edu- 
cation were left pretty much to shift for 
themselves while the pioneers broke sod 
and cleared timber and dug canals. This 
does not mean that there were no schools, 
many of them, but they were supported 
by rate bills. The impartial pages of his- 
tory record the fact that neither the in- 
junction of 1787 nor the generous bounty 
of 1785 would have availed much without 
the zealous efforts of early schoolmasters. 
Of these there was an abundance in Ohio. 

When leading educators of the nation 
assemble in Cleveland, February 24- 
March 1, 1934, in the sixty-fourth annual 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence, one of the principal tasks 
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The Back Run School, near Zanesville, Ohio, where James A. Garfield taught. 


which they will set for themselves is to 
arouse in the nation’s citizenry a sense of 
responsibility for maintaining the means 
of education. In fulfilling this obligation, 
they will have in the eldest state of the 
Northwest Territory the inspiration of 
glorious tradition. 





The McGuffey stories which painted a sol- 
emn moral are frequently quoted as typical of 
the contents of the famous readers. Likely 
these solemn stories are more popular in 
retrospect than they were when they con- 
stituted the daily reading assignment. But 
there was also drama in the McGuffey readers, 
as this whale catching episode shows, for 
those who enjoyed action. 





The early apostles of culture in the 
American wilderness ignored deprivation 
and defied death in their determination 
to bring “religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge” to savage tribes whose lives had 
never been touched by these virtues. The 
mantles of John Heckewelder, David 
Zeisberger, and their colleagues fell upon 
a long line of worthy successors. 

The first known school for whites in 
Ohio was taught by a woman, Bathsheba 
Rouse, a daughter of an emigrant from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Her school 
“kept” in the fort at Bellepré, on the 
Muskingum near the present location of 
Marietta, in the summer 
of 1789. Vying for honors 
in being first, was Major 
Anselm Tupper, whose 
school was situated in a 
blockhouse of Campus 
Martius, the fortification 
at Marietta. This school 
also opened in 1789. 

The manner in which 
these early schools were 
organized and supported 
is so well illustrated ir 
an advertisement of the 
Cincinnati Centinel and 
North Western Terri- 
tory, of Saturday, Janu- 
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ary 3, 1795, that it is quoted in full: 


The subscriber begs leave to inform the pub- 
lic that he intends to open school on Monday 
the 22d of this inst. in the house lately occu- 
pied by David Williams, nearly opposite James 
Ferguson’s store, where he proposes to educate 
youth in the following sciences and mathematic 
branches, viz.: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, mensuration of the superficials 
and solids, dialing, guaging, surveying, naviga- 
tion, elements of geometry and algebra. The 
parents and friends of all such as are com- 
mitted to his trust, may depend on his utmost 
care and best endeavors to form their tender 
minds to a love of learning and virtue; he like- 
wise will employ every opportunity in ground- 
ing his pupils in the practical parts of the 
above.—Stuart Richey. 


Privately supported schools sprang up 
everywhere. Some of them soon grew into 
academies and colleges—‘‘New Yales and 
Harvards rising in the wilderness’ —one 
historian declares—‘ New Princetons ris- 
ing in the midst of the forests while 
the war-yyhoop of the savages still 
Shrilled. ... 

In these vigorous and ambitious, tho 
poorly supported pioneer institutions, 
were developed the manhood and woman- 
hood which furnished the leadership of 
Ohio. The ideals and traditions born in 
their halls were the inspiration of states- 
men, generals, educators, presidents, 
clergymen, and writers, destined to play 
star roles in the building of a nation. 

Yet for many years there was no real 
public-school system in the state. In a 
veritable empire of material wealth, edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children 
of all the people waited upon the vision 
and persistence of educational leaders 
who held the words of Thomas Jefferson 
a command—‘schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 

Among the leaders were three whose 
names cannot be omitted in the briefest 
mention of Ohio’s educational history: 
William. Holmes McGuffey, Joseph Ray, 
and Thomas W. Harvey. And the great- 
est of these was McGuffey. He may be 
described as an institution that nurtured 
the intellectual growth of four genera- 
tions of Western Americans. 

The life of McGuffey typifies the as- 
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pirations and difficulties and achieve- 
ments of Ohio youth in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. At eighteen 
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M’GUFFEY'’S FIRST READER 





LESSON XI. 

Boys at Play. 
Can you fly a kite? See how the boy 
t 


flies his kite. He holds the string fast, 
3and the wind blows it up. 

Now it is high in the air, and looks; 
like a bird. When the wind blows} 
hard, you must hold fast, or your kite } 
will get away. 3 

Boys love to run and play. i 

But they must not be rude. Good } 
boys do not play in a rude way, but take 


} care not to hurt any one. 
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Another “action picture” from McGuffey’s 

readers. This lesson illustrates the manner 

in which good advice to young readers was 
included in the text of a story. 


years of age he had had no teacher but 
his mother and the schoolmasters of three 
short winter terms of school in his county. 
He longed to go to college, but there was. 
no money with which to send him. Thru 
the help of a circuit-riding Presbyterian 
minister the earnest youth had his chance 
and justified it. “Red Head” McGuffey 
of Trumbull County, Ohio, became the 
nation’s most widely known teacher of 
the nineteenth century. In 1836, his 
Eclectic Readers appeared. They were 
published continuously until 1901. The 
selections he made for his readers run 
the gamut of human emotions. History, 
philosophy, life, death, war, and love 
move thru his pages. 
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A notable and unusual selection in the 
Fourth Reader of an early date was an 
address by Samuel Lewis pleading fo; 
free schools in Ohio. McGuffey’s use of 
it is likely the first well-considered at. 
tempt to interpret the significance of 
education to students. 

Along with McGuffey, Joseph Ray will 
be long remembered as a teacher. Some 
schoolmasters of a generation now pass- 
ing still recall with some qualms Ray’s 
Third Part Arithmetic. A teacher who 
could solve all the problems in that 
volume was held in awe as one who had 
achieved the highest degree in “‘larnin.” 

It was 1825 before there was a manda- 
tory school law in Ohio, providing for a 
tax of one-half mill on the dollar for 
common schools. Until 1853 the funds 
available were not large enough to per- 
mit the disuse of the rate bill. 

In achieving a state school system, pro- 
fessional organization in Ohio played a 
significant part. Professor McGuffey was 
a leader in the College of Teachers in 
1831, the first extensive teachers organi- 
zation in the West, growing out of the 
Cincinnati Teachers Association. Famous 
names on their convention programs in- 
clude: Lyman Beecher, Joseph Ray, and 
William Holmes McGuffey. 

Thomas W. Harvey, third member of 
the triumvirate which exercised a far- 
reaching influence on popular education 
in the West, was one of the organizers, 
and the first president, of the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Teachers Association in 1869. 
Dr. Harvey was one of the first cham- 
pions of the rural schools, and his or- 
ganization work did much to pave the 
way for the professional solidarity of 
Ohio teachers represented today in the 
Ohio Education Association. 

Educators who meet at Cleveland next 
February have inherited the mantle of 
their forerunners in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory; they, too, have not forgotten 
that “schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” —Belmont 
Farley. 
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This photostat was made for THE JouRNAL of the National Education Association from the original copy of the daily Journal of the Con- 
tinental Congress, for July 13, 1787. The Journals are carefully preserved in the archives of the Library of Congress. 
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The Superintendents Meet at Cleveland 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
"| Departmen of Superintendence 

will be held in Cleveland February 
24 to March 1, 1934 inclusive. 

Shortly after the Minneapolis meet- 
ing, the executive committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence met in In- 
dianapolis. At that meeting a plan was 
adopted for making the convention a 
working conference. This plan was to 
select seven outstanding educational 
problems Of national import. A chair- 
man, secretary, and twenty-five or thirty 
members of the Department were asked 
to take charge of the analysis, the col- 
lecting of material, and the presentation 
of these problems for the Cleveland 
meeting. Each chairman was further 
asked in his analysis to formulate at 
least ten subtopic groups and to assign 
from his general committee of twenty- 
five or thirty a chairman and a secretary 
for each subtopic group. When that work 
was completed, Mr. Shankland under- 
took the tremendous task of assigning 
all members of the Department of Super- 
intendence to membership on these sub- 
topic groups. Nearly 4000 members of 
the Department of Superintendence have 
been assigned a definite task on some 
general or subtopic committee. By the 
first of December these general and sub- 
topic committees were busily at work 
collecting material, analyzing their prob- 
lems, submitting suggestions for their 
solution, and giving to their chairmen 
the benefit of their wide experiences in a 
multitude of fields. 

The purposes of this reorganization 
are to tap the great resources of the De- 
partment for constructive suggestions on 
the many important problems confront- 
ing school executives today. There is a 


wealth of unused, constructive ability in 
4000 school executives. We hope to 
stimulate not only thinking, but action 
on our problems. 


IMPORTANT 

| pen RAILROAD RATES—only one and 
one-third fare for the round trip. 
Identification certificates, ready Janu- 


ary 15, may be obtained from J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary, 1201 16th St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. Dates of 
sale, February 18-26, inclusive. Final 
return limit thirty days from date of 


sale. {Sleeping room reservations are 
handled thru the Cleveland Convention 
Board, A. H. Skean, secretary, 1604 
Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. {Convention headquarters, reg- 
istration, postoffice and exhibits are 
located in the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium. No headquarters hotel has 
been designated. 











The second purpose is to encourage 
discussions at the Cleveland meeting by 
having the groups small enough so that 
this will be possible. Of late years the 
discussion groups have grown beyond all 
possibility of making them forums for 
informal discussion. An open, free, frank 
discussion of our problems at Cleveland 
is one of our chief objectives. 

Our third purpose is to stimulate in- 
terest in the Department of Superin- 
tendence by giving to each member a 
definite task. Not only will each member 
have a definite task from now until con- 
vention time, but when he arrives at 
Cleveland he will find awaiting him a 
specific assignment. 

Our fourth purpose in this reorgani- 
zation is, by making of this meeting a 
working conference, to give to the execu- 


tives definite and constructive sugges- 
tions for the solution of the many prob- 
lems they meet at home. Inspirational 
addresses are splendid and have a real 
place at such a meeting, but definite find- 
ings are of even greater importance. 

The seven topics and the chairmen of 
each general subject committee are given 
herewith: 

The Administration of Teacher Training— 
Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman. 

A Comprehensive Program of Public Educa- 
tion—J. Stevens Kadesch, superintendent of 
schools, Medford, Massachusetts, chairman. 

Financing Public Education—Frank W. 


Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C., chairman. 

Education for the New America—Willard E. 
Givens, superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
California, chairman. 

Public Education and Public Welfare—Leslie 
A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, chairman. 

A National Outlook on Education—John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York, chairman. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public— 
Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of schools, 
Rockford, Illinois, chairman. 


Not only will the meeting at Cleve- 
land be a working conference, but it will 
be a convention as well. It will open Sun- 
day afternoon with vesper services to be 
held in the music hall of the municipal 
auditorium. This meeting will be ad- 
dressed by William Lowe Bryan, presi- 
dent of the University of Indiana. It is 
doubtful whether a better choice for such 
an address could have been made. The 
general sessions will be held Monday 
morning and Monday evening, February 
26; Tuesday morning and evening, Feb- 
ruary 27; Wednesday morning and eve- 
ning, February 28; and Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon, March 1. Monday 
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and Tuesday afternoons will be devoted 
entirely to the meetings of the general 
subject committees and subtopic groups. 
Over seventy such committees have been 
appointed and provision has been made 
for each one to have a meeting place in 
Cleveland. I am sure each member of the 
Department will be anxious to attend 
the particular committee to which he has 
been assigned. 

There is no general theme or keynote 
for this meeting, but an effort has been 
made to integrate the work of the gen- 
eral committees and the addresses to be 
given at the general sessions. Thus on 
Monday morning, February 26, “‘Edu- 
cation for the New America’”’ will be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of col- 
leges of education by Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College; from the 
standpoint of the public schools by 
Harold G. Campbell, deputy superin- 
tendent of New York City; from the 
standpoint of other agencies by John 
Finley of the New York Times. 

Monday evening an innovation is 
planned which we hope will find favor 
with the members of the Department. 
It is to be a banquet for all members 
of the Department, their friends, and 
members of allied departments. This 
banquet will be held in the arena of the 
municipal auditorium and we hope will 
be attended by 3000 or 4000 people. In 
addition to appropriate music and en- 
tertainment, an address will be delivered 
by Dr. Charles E. Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the subject “Econ- 
omy, Wise and Otherwise, in Municipal 
Government.” There will be a second 
address which cannot be announced now 
because of lack of a definite acceptance. 

Tuesday morning the general subject 
will be “Some National Problems in 
Education.” This session will also in- 
clude the annual business meeting of 
the Department. Merle Sidener, presi- 
dent of Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, 
Advertising, Indianapolis, will discuss 
“Interpreting the Schools to the Public,” 
and Arthur B. Moehlman, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, will 
discuss “Planned Teacher Production.” 

On Tuesday evening two important ad- 
dresses will be delivered, one by Robert 
R. Moton, president of Tuskegee Normal 
& Industrial Institute, and another by 
Payson Smith, state commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts. 

Wednesday morning the general sub- 
ject is “Public Education and Public 
Welfare.” Various aspects of this will be 
considered. George F. Zook, newly ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of 
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Education, has as his topic “Public Edu- 
cation and National Welfare.” Edward 
A. Filene, merchant, Boston, will discuss 





epee and allied organizations 
officially invited to participate in 
the Cleveland convention: 


American Educational Research Association: 
Paul T. Rankin, Detroit, Mich., president; 
William G. Carr, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals: Aaron Kline, Chicago, Ill., president; 
Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Department of Rural Education: Agnes 
Samuelson, Des Moines, Iowa, president; Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Department of Secondary School Principals: 
Robert B. Clem, Louisville, Ky., president ; 
H. V. Church, Berwyn, IIl., secretary. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction: Mildred English, Raleigh, N. C., 
president; James F. Hosic, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, secretary. 

Department of Vocational Education: R. W. 
Selvidge, University of Missouri, president; 
Howard L. Briggs, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 

Municipal Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege Section: W. E. Lessenger, Detroit Teachers 
College, chairman; Frank Webster Smith, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

National Association of High School In- 
spectors and Supervisors: G. W. Rosenlof, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., president ; J. S. Stewart, University 
of Georgia, secretary. 

National Council of Childhood Education: 
Edna Dean Baker, president, Association for 
Childhood Education, Evanston, Ill.; Mary 
Dabney Davis, president, National Association 
for Nursery Education, Washington, D. C., 
co-chairmen. 

National Council of Education: William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
president; Adelaide S. Baylor, Washington, 
D. C., secretary. 

National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education: Charles A. 
Lee, Jefferson City, Mo., president; E. W. 
Butterfield, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion: M. E. Haggerty, University of Minne- 
sota, chairman; Guy M. Whipple, Danvers, 
Mass., secretary. 

National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation: Stuart G. Noble, New Orleans, La., 
president; Fowler D. Brooks, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, secretary. 








“Public Education and the Nation’s 
Business.” E. C. Hartwell, superintend- 
ent of schools at Buffalo and former 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, will speak on the subject 
“Our National Dividends from Public 
Education.” 

On Wednesday afternoon the topic is 
“A Comprehensive Program of Public 
Education.” Howell Cheney, manufac- 
turer of South Manchester, Connecticut, 


will discuss “The Relationship Betwee) 
Secondary Education and Present Ego. 
nomic Trends.” Frank Pickell, superin. 
tendent of schools at Montclair, Ney 
Jersey; Thomas Gosling, superintendent 
of schools at Akron, Ohio; and Jame 
Edmonson, dean of the college of edy. 
cation of the University of Michigan 
will discuss this topic from the point oj 
view of the elementary schools, the see. 
ondary schools, and higher education re. 
spectively. 

The meeting for Wednesday evening 
has not been finally determined. 

On Thursday, both morning and after. 
noon, the chairmen of the various sub- 
ject committees will make their reports, 
Thursday’s program will be one of the 
most important of the entire week be. 
cause on this day we will all have an 
opportunity to learn, in tabloid form to 
be sure, what the findings of these seven 
general committees are. The members of 
the Department will be interested in 
knowing that the report of all of the 
seventy subtopic committees as well as 
the findings of the seven general com- 
mittees will be published in the Proceed- 
ings following the convention in Cleve- 
land. 

One thing is needed to make this meet- 
ing successful—the active cooperation 
and support of all members of the De. 
partment of Superintendence. This can 
be given by work on the committees 
prior to the convention; by attendance 
at and participation in the discussions 
which these committees will have during 
the convention week; by attendance at 
the banquet Monday evening; and of 
course by membership in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. While mem- 
bership in the Department of Superin- 
tendence is not a prerequisite to assign- 
ment and work on a committee, it is 
presumed that those who work on 4 
committee, prior to or at the Cleveland 
convention, will join the Department. 

Someone has suggested that the meéi- 
ing at Cleveland, with its emphasis on 
important problems both during the gen- 
eral sessions and the committee meet- 
ings, should formulate what will become 
a code of action for school executives 
and that “such a code might become 4 
second Magna Charta of liberty.” We 
have no such ambition as that, but we 
do hope that the findings of these vati- 
ous groups and the inspiration from the 
general sessions will enable us to formu- 
late a Magna Charta for education— 
Paul C. Stetson, president, Depatt- 
ment of Superintendence, and superil- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis. 
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Our Association at Work 


The Schools in the News and Why 


I 


NYONE who has read widely among 
A newspapers and magazines in 
the past few months is impressed 
with the frequency of news and articles 
about the public-school situation in the 
United States. The chief reason for this 
is that public education is in desperate 
straits. Over 100,000 children are com- 
pletely denied educational opportunity 
this year. The doors to their school- 
houses have not opened—and will not 
open this year unless the more powerful 
forces of the state and federal govern- 
ments come quickly to the rescue. 

This interest in the fate of the schools 
js not confined to educational publica- 
tions. Newspapers, lay magazines, house 
organs, farm magazines, in fact, nearly 
alltypes of publications are dealing with 
the problems of education. 

The mere fact that the schools are 
endangered, however, is not the only 
reason for this increased attention to 
schools. Back of the scenes there are 
individuals and organizations calling the 
crisis in education to the attention of 
editors and furnishing them with the 
facts. 

Local, state, and national education 
associations are responsible directly or 
indirectly for much of this attention to 
schools. Other agencies such as the state 
departments of education and the United 
States Office of Education are likewise 
at work. Special contacts are maintained 
by the National Education Association 
with various types of magazines and 
with the daily press of the nation thru 
the leading news services. Many publica- 
tions come directly to the Association 
to secure material for articles they wish 
to present to their readers. Because of 
the excellent service the Association is 
able to provide them, they come to the 
same source again and again when look- 
ing for assistance in the field of educa- 
tion, 

The following are a few of the articles 
which have appeared in lay magazines 
in recent months: 

“The Plight of Our School System.” 
Wayne W. Parrish in Literary Digest, 
September 23, 1933. 

“The Teacher Faces the Depression.” 
price Langdon in Nation, August 16, 

3. 


“Blank Pay Days.” A Chicago High- 
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school Teacher in Saturday 
Post, July 1, 1933. 

“When Teachers Strike.” Milton S. 
Mayer in Forum and Century, August, 
1933. 

“Culture in the Corn Belt.” John 
Scholte Nollen in Review of Reviews 
and World’s Work, August, 1933. 

“Schools at the Turn” in Time, Sep- 
tember 18, 1933. 

“Deflating the Schools” in Harpers 
Magazine, November, 1933. 

Not only in articles, but in editorials 
as well, have the editors come to the de- 
fense of the schools, as these examples 
witness: 

“American Education Endangered” in 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation for November, 1933. 

“Going Back to School” in Good 
Housekeeping for September, 1933. 

“Financing Public Schools” in The 
Southern Planter for October, 1933. 

“The Schools Will Come Through” in 
Country Gentleman for August, 1933. 

“The Raid on the School” in Woman’s 
Home Companion for October, 1933. 

Every member of the Association 
helps to make it possible for the case 
for education and teachers to be pre- 
sented in publications of the type listed 
above. This type of support for educa- 
tion is essential not only to the educa- 
tional welfare of the child but to the 
profession of education as well. 


II 


The task of getting the news concern- 
ing education into the hands of the 
people would be impossible were it not 
for another phase of the Association’s 
work. The publications listed in this 
article, some of which have frequently 
used materials secured from the National 
Education Association, would not turn 
to the Association for the facts if it were 
not wellknown that the Association is 
the source of accurate and uptodate in- 
formation concerning education. The re- 
search work carried on by the Associa- 
tion has come to be recognized as au- 
thoritative in the fields. covered. 

A recent illustration will indicate the 
significance of studies made by the Asso- 
ciation. On October 5, 1933, a postcard 
inquiry form went out to every county 
superintendent in the United States ask- 
ing for certain facts with regard to the 
rural-school situation. This study was 


vening 


sponsored by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education and carried 
out by the Research Division of the 
headquarters staff. In about three weeks 
a preliminary report of this study was 
made available. It showed that the 
schools of 100,000 rural children did not 
open their doors this year; that nearly 
a million children are in schools which 
will run less than six months and that 
85,000 children are in schools which will 
run less than three months; that one 
teacher in every four in the United States 
is getting a salary which is less than the 
minimum guaranteed to factory hands 
by the blanket code of the National Re- 
covery Act. The report of this study was 
sent out immediately to news services 
and magazines and to other agencies and 
received wide publicity. 

The findings of this study together 
with a survey of the situation in city 
schools by the United States Office of 
Education may be an important factor 
in determining whether or not federal 
aid for education will be forthcoming 
this year. If these facts concerning the 
school situation were not made available 
by some agency, congressional and ad- 
ministrative leaders would not have 
comprehensive evidence upon which to 
base their decision as to the need for 
federal aid. With this evidence at hand, 
no one can deny the need. 

So it is that one research study after 
another furnishes the basis for action on 
vitally important educational projects 
which affect directly or indirectly every 
member of the profession. Only one 
teacher in five supports the Association, 
altho the entire million teachers of the 
nation have benefited by the work car- 
ried on by those who do belong. Is it not 
time for every teacher to participate? 
With 100-percent membership, the Asso- 
ciation could speak with much greater 
authority than it does now. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is able to speak 
with authority because of its five million 
members. Should not the National Edu- 
cation Association be able to speak with 
the authority of one million members— 
all the teachers of the country?—Lyle 
W. Ashby. 

Note: For a more complete account of 
the activities of the Association in the 
present trying period for education, see 
the feature entitled ‘““Working Together,” 
in the November 1933 JoURNAL. 
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Master Builders of Our Profession 


New Life Enlistments 


bbe NUMBER of life members enroled in 
the National Education Association on 
December 1 was 5155. The entire teaching 
staff and officers of the Rockford, Illinois, 
schools recently presented Superintendent 
Frank A. Jensen a life membership in the 
National Education Association in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service to the cause 
of education. The following life members 
have been reported since the list was pub- 
lished in the December JOURNAL. 


CoLorapo—Gladys Esther Ritter. 

FLoripa—J. Hooper Wise. 

ILLINoIs—Floyd T. Goodier, Perry Henry Hellyer. 

MassacHusetrs—Clarence W. Holway. 

NEBRASKA—Louis A. Breternitz. 

New Yorxk—Albert D. Dotter, Nellie A. Rose. 

On1o—Harris V. Bear. 

Texas—Marjorie C. Johnston, Thomas Titus Pollard, 
Ernest Steele Rambo. 


Completed Enrolments 


—o FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have maintained 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association for ten years or 
more. Many of these schools are also working 
on the problems of the profession thru regu- 
lar faculty meetings for vitalized group study. 
The list includes schools which have reported 


since the list was published in the December 
JOURNAL, 


Sixteen Years 


New JerseEy—Morris Township, Morris Township 
Public Schools, Collinsville, Hanover Avenue, 
Hillside, South Street. 


Fifteen Years 


Co_orapo—Denver, Perry; Pueblo, District Number 
20, Minnequa. 

Iowa—Keokuk, Elementary Teachers’ Club, Garfield, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Torrence, George Washington, 
Wells-Carey; Sioux City, Hopkins. 

Oun1to—Elyria, Elyria Public Schools, Allen, Ely, 
Franklin, Garford, Gates, Hamilton, High, Jeffer- 
son Junior High, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington. 


Fourteen Years 


CALIFORNIA—Piedmont, Piedmont Public Schools, 
— W. Beach, Frank C. Havens, High, Wild- 
wood, 

Cotorapo—Colorado Springs, Buena Vista, Wash- 
ington. 

ILLinois—Fairbury, Fairbury Public Schools; Moline, 
— Willard; Rock Island, Washington Junior 

igh. 

INDIANA—Hammond, Maywood. 

Iowa—Sioux City, Smith. 

MAassaCHUSETTS—Brookline, J. Elliot Cabot, Pierce. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, John Hay. 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Vine Street. 

Oun10—Marietta, Marion, Norwood. 

WiIscoNnsIN—Fond du Lac, Bragg, Cleveland, Frank- 
lin, Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Senior High. 


Thirteen Years 


ARIZONA—Prescott, Prescott Public Schools, Junior- 
Senior High, Washington; Tucson, Drachman, 
Dunbar, Miles, Ochoa, Roosevelt. 

CaLiroRNIA-—Santa Barbara, Roosevelt. 

ILLINoIs—Elgin, Columbia; Moline, Logan. 

lowa—Sioux City, Floyd. 

LouIsiANA—Grand Cane, High. 

Matne—Portland, Butler, Chapman, Nathan Clifford, 
Emerson, Heseltine, Peak Island, Saunders Street, 
Shailer, Rosa E. True. 

Oun10—Cincinnati, Vine; East Cleveland, Mayfair; 
Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell; Massillon, 
Whittier. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg, Floyd. 


Twelve Years 


ARIZONA—Tucson, High, Mansfield Junior High, 
Mission View, Pascua, Roskruge Elementary, Ros- 
kruge Junior High, University Heights. 

Ca.irornia—Bakersfield, McKinley. 

ConNeEcTICUT—Meriden, Robert Morris. 

ILLinois—Elgin, Franklin, Garfield, Lowrie; Moline, 
Central Junior High, John Deere Junior High, 
Garfield, Grennell. 

INDIANA—Terre Haute, McLean Junior High. 

Iowa—Burlington, John Lockwood Corse, Lincoln, 
North Hill, Oak Street Elementary, Charles Elliott 
Perkins, William Salter, Robert Graham Saunder- 
son, Sunnyside, Washington; Sioux City, Bryant, 
Cooper, Crescent Park, Emerson, Everett, Frank- 
lin, Hawthorne, Hunt, Lowell, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Washington. 

MASSACHUSET1S—Beverly Farms, Farms. 

MIcHIGAN—Mount Clemens, Mount Clemens Public 
Schools, Clemens, Dickinson, Andrew T. Donald- 
son, Grant, High, Lincoln, Alexander Macomb, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth, Nettleton. 

New Jersey—New Brunswick, Lord Stirling. 

On1o—Bellefontaine, Bellefontaine Public Schools, 
Central, Mary Fulton, High, Hubbard, Lincoln, 
McBeth, North, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
Lorain, Hawthorne Junior High, Whittier Junior 
High; Oberlin, Oberlin Public Schools, Centennial, 
Junior-Senior High, Pleasant Street, Prospect 
Street. 

VirGcinta—L ynchburg, Frank Roane. 

Wisconsin—Kenosha, Lincoln Elementary, Lincoln 
Junior High. 

WyYominc—Casper, Lincoln. 


Eleven Years 


ARIZONA—Jerome, Jerome Public Schools, Adminis- 
tration, Clark Street, High, Building “‘C.”’ 

CALIFORNIA—San Jose, Gardner, Hawthorne. 

CoLorapo—Colorado Springs, Whittier. 

DELAWARE—Wilmington, Public Number 13, Public 
Number 21. 

ILLinois—Elgin, Grant; Moline, Ericsson, Irving, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Senior High; Pontiac, Pontiac 
Public Schools, Central, Ladd, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Jefferson. 

Towa—Sioux City, Longfellow, Riverview, Whittier. 

Matne—Portland, Morrill, Oakdale Kindergarten, 
Vaughan Street. 

MassacHusetts—Beverly, Brown. 

MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids, Finney, Madison. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Saratoga. 

New Jersey—Plainfield, Stillman, Washington. 

New YorK—Binghamton, Thomas Jefferson Number 
8, Laurel Avenue Number 10, Florence Night- 
ingale Number 4, Woodrow Wilson Number 16. 

Ou1o—Columbus, Eighth Avenue; East Cleveland, 
Caledonia; Lorain, Irving, Longfellow. 

SoutH Daxota—Sioux Falls, Irving. 

VirGInia—L ynchburg, Biggers. 


Ten Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Powell. 

CALiIFORNIA—San Jose, Grant. 

CoLorapo—Colorado Springs, Midland, Steele; Dg, 
ver, Barnum, Bromwell, Ebert, Fairmont, Gloty, 
ville, Montclair, Steele, Stevens, Twenty-four) 
Street, Wyatt, Wyman; Englewood, Hawthorn 
Teller County, District Number 1, District Numb, 
1 Public Schools, Cripple Creek Elementay, 
Cripple Creek High, Victor Elementary, Vict, 
High; Wray, Yuma County High. 

DELAWARE—W estern New Castle County, Townsenj: 
Wilmington, Public Number 5, Public Number § 

IpaHo—lIdaho Falls, Eagle Rock, Eastside, Riversig 

ILLiNois—Dundee, Community High; Elgin, Elgin 
Public Schools, Columbia, Franklin, Garfield 
Grant, High, Lincoln, Lord, Lowrie, McKinley 
Sheridan, Washington, Wing; Jacksonville, Frank. 
lin, Jefferson, Lafayette, David Prince Junior High, 
Washington; Moline, Moline Public Schools, Wj. 
liam Carr, Central Junior High, John Deere Junio, 
High, Ericsson, Garfield, Grant, Grennell, Irving 
Lincoln, Logan, Manual Arts, McKinley, Roosevelt 
Senior High, Willard; Naperville, Naperville Pyb. 
lic Schools, Ellsworth, High, Naper, Special Teach. 
ers and Supervisors; Oak Park, Holmes; Rog 
Island, Edison, Grant, Hawthorne, Irving. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Forest Park, Hamilton, Lake. 
side, Riverside; Michigan City, Benjamin Harr. 
son; South Bend, Lincoln, 

Iowa—Sioux City, Joy. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, North Side. 

Maine—-Portland, Isabella Garvin, Libby, Lincoln 
Junior High, Longfellow, McLellan, North, Pre. 
sumpscott, Riverton, Roosevelt, Sherman Stree 
Kindergarten, Walker Manual Training, West, Wil. 
lard. 

MARYLAND—Queen Anne’s County, Queen Anne's 
County Public Schools, Barclay, Centreville Ele 
mentary, Centreville High, Chester, Church Hill 
Elementary, Church Hill High, Crumpton, Grason- 
ville, Price, Queen Anne, Queenstown, Stevensville 
Elementary, Stevensville High, Sudlersville Ele. 
mentary, Sudlersville High, Tri-County High. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Belmont, Winthrop L. Chenery; 
Beverly, Prospect; Medford, Osgood; Melrose, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Missouri—Clayton, Clayton Public Schools, Attucks, 
Bellevue, De Mun, Glenridge, High, Maryland, 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, Beals, Belvedere, Jackson, How- 

ard Kennedy. 

Nevapa—Clark County, District Number 1 Public 
Schools, Dry Lake, Mesquite, Moapa, Moapa Val- 
ley High, St. Thomas, Virgin Valley High. 

New Jerstey—Bernards Township, Bernards High; 
Hackensack, Broadway Number 1, Fairmont Num- 
ber 4, First Street Number 5, High, Jackson Ave- 
nue Number 6, Longview Number 7, Union Street 
Number 2; New Brunswick, Livingston; Summit, 
Roosevelt. 

New YorK—Binghamton, Christopher Columbus 
Number 5, Thomas Edison Number 3, Lincoln 
Number 6, Henry W. Longfellow Number 13, 
Washington Number 1. 

Oxn1o—Columbus, Heyl Avenue, Medary Avenue; 
Cuyahoga County, Fairview Public Schools, Fair- 
view High, Garnett, Gilles-Sweet; East Cleveland, 
Chambers; Lorain, Lorain Public Schools, Brown- 
ell, Fairhome, Garden Avenue, Garfield, Harrison, 
High, Hawthorne Junior High, Irving, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Oakwood, Special Teachers 
and Supervisors, Whittier Junior High; Marion, 
Greenwood; Warren, Elm Road. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, Margaret Brown; Mur- 
hall, Munhall Public Schools, Andrew Street, High, 
Ravine Street, Twelfth Avenue. 

Utan—South Sanpete District, Manti Junior High. 

VERMONT—Brattleboro, Canal Street. 

VirciniA—L ynchburg, Ruffner. 

Wrominc—Casper, Grant. 


Builders of Our Profession 


4}. FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the December JouRNAL. 


Ten Years or More 


For a list of schools which have maintained 
100 percent achievement for ten years or 
more, see “Master Builders.” 


Nine Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Avondale. 

ARIZONA—Winslow, Winslow Public Schools, Cooper- 
town, High, South Side, West Washington. 

CaLirorNiA—Pasadena, John Muir Technical High; 
San Jose, Woodrow Wilson Junior High. 
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Cotorapo—Colorado Springs, Garfield, Helen Hunt, 
Ivywild; Denver, Alameda, Cole Junior High. 
IpaHo—lIdaho Falls, Idaho Falls Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, Emerson Elementary, Eagle Rock, East Side, 
Emerson Primary, Junior High, Riverside, Senior 

High. 

ILLINoIs—Evanston, Dewey, Lincolnwood, Orrington, 
Willard; Jacksonville, Morton; Rockford, Mon- 
tague; Rock Island, Franklin Junior High, Lincoln 
Junior High. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Harmar, McCulloch. 

On10—Lakewood, Harrison. 

Kentucky—Louisville, Emmet Field, McFerran, 
Hiram Roberts. 

MatiNe—Portland, Allen, Staples, Summit Street; 
Presque Isle, Aroostook State Normal. 

MAsSACHUSETTS—Beverly, Cove; 
Street; Plymouth, Cornish. 


Lynn, Coburn 


MINNESOTA—-Cloquet, Central, Garfield, Jefferson. 

New Jersey—Asbury Park, Bond Street, Bradley, 
High; Bernards Township, Bernardsville Gram- 
mar; Bridgeton, South Avenue; Camden, C. &. 
Evered, Northeast, J. S. Read, H. C. Sharp; East 
Orange, Washington; North Plainfield, Somerset; 
Plainfield, Jefferson. . 

New YorKk—Ardsley, High; Binghamton, Binghamton 
Public Schools, Central High, Christopher Colum- 
bus Number 5, Continuation Number 2, Calvin 
Coolidge Number 12, Daniel S. Dickinson Numbet 
9, Directors and Special Teachers, East Junior 
High, Thomas Edison Number 3, Eldridge Park, 
Benjamin Franklin Number 7, Alexander Hamilton 
Number 15, Health Education, Jarvis Street Num- 
ber 14, Thomas Jefferson Number 8, Laurel Avenue 
Number 10, Lincoln Number 6, Henry W. Long: 
fellow Number 13, Florence Nightingale Nesbe 
4, Open Air Number 7, Open Air Number 7, 
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Theodore Roosevelt Number 11, Washington Num- 
ber 1, West Junior High, Woodrow Wilson Number 
16; Kenmore, Washington; Oneida, North Broad 
Street. 

On1o—A shtabula, Park Junior High; Cincinnati, Re- 
tail Selling; Columbus, Lane Avenue, Second Ave- 
nue, Stewart Avenue; Mansfield, Bushnell, Pros- 
pect; Marietta, Washington; Springfield, Blair, 
Broadway Primary, Garfield, Roosevelt Junior 
High; Wood County, Jackson Township, Millbury, 
Lark, Rossford Public Schools, Eagle Point, Ross- 
ford High, Walnut Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Alsace Township, 
Boyertown Borough, Caernarvon Township, Dis- 
trict Township, Douglass Township, Hamburg 
Borough, Heidelberg Township, Jefferson Town- 
ship, Kutztown Borough, Maidencreek Township, 
Mohnton Borough, North Heidelberg Township, 
Oley Township, Perry Township, Robesonia Bor- 
ough, Sinking Spring Borough, Spring Township, 
Strausstown Borough, Topton Borough, Upper Bern 
Township, Windsor Township, Womelsdorf Bor- 
ough, Wyomissing Borough, Wyomissing Hills 
Borough; New Kensington, New Kensington Public 
Schools, First Ward, Second Ward, Senior High, 
Third Ward; Reading, Tenth and Green Streets. 

Texas—Dallas, North Dallas High; Houston, Wood- 
row Wilson. 

WiscoNSIN—Madison, Hawthorne, Lapham; Wau- 
watosa, Longfellow Junior High, Wilson. 


Eight Years 


ARIZONA—T'ucson, Tucson Public Schools, Elizabeth 
Borton, Davidson, Davis, Drachman, Dunbar, High, 
Sam Hughes, Mansfield Junior High, Menlo Park, 
Miles, Mission View, Ochoa, Pascua, Roosevelt, 
Roskruge Elementary, Roskruge Junior High, Saf- 
ford Junior High, University Heights. 

CALIFORNIA—A tascadero, Elementary; Modesto, 
Washington. 

Cotorapo—Denver, Asbury, Byers Junior High, 
South High, University Park; Frederick, Fred- 
erick Public Schools; Kirk, High. 

ILttNois—East St. Louis, Signal Hill; Maywood, 
Garfield; Oak Park, Whittier. 

(NDIANA—Fort Wayne, Rudisill; Indianapolis, Wil- 
liam McKinley Number 39. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Lincoln; Norton, Norton Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Maine—Augusta, Webster; Portland, Thomas B. 
Reed. 

MassacHusetTts— Beverly, Junior Manual Training. 

MicHiGAN—Detroit, Coolidge. 

MiINNESOTA—Cloquet, Cloquet Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, Garfield, High, Jefferson, L. F. Leach; St. 
Paul, Riverside. 

Missouri—St. Louis, Wyman. 

NeBRASKA—Omaha, Lincoln. 

NevapA—Ormsby County, Carson City Public Schools, 
Elementary, High. 

New Jersey—Asbury Park, Asbury Park Public 
Schools, Bond Street, Bradley, High, North Bangs, 
South Bangs, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
Bridgeton, High, Monroe Street; Carney’s Point, 
John J. Pershing; Hightstown, Grammar; Trenton, 
Peabody; Ventnor City, Oxford Avenue. 

New Mexico—Roswell, Missouri Avenue. 

New York—Rochester, John Warrant Castleman 
Number 40. 

On1o—Arlington, Arlington District Public Schools; 
Ashtabula, Division Street; Bowling Green, Church 
Street, Ridge Street, South; Canton, Dueber; Co- 
lumbus, Crestview Junior High, Leonard Avenue; 
Lakewood, Hayes; Marietta, Junior-Senior High; 
Warren, Laird Avenue, Frances E. Willard. 

Texas—Houston, David Crockett, Park Place; Port 
Arthur, Tyrrell. 

Utan—Duachesne County, Boneta, Duchesne Ele- 
mentary, Duchesne High, Ioka, Mt. Home, Myton, 
Neola, Roosevelt Elementary, Tabiona, Talmage; 
Salt Lake City, Garfield. 

Vincinia—Lynchburg, Fairview, West End. 

Wisconsin—Delavan, Delavan Public Schools; Ke- 
nosha, Columbus, Jefferson, Washington Elemen- 


tary, Washington Junior High; La Crosse, Hamil- 
ton. 


Seven Years 


Arizona—Prescott, Jefferson, Lincoln, Miller Valley. 
CatirorNia—Anaheim, La Palma; Los Angeles, 
Fletcher Drive, Los Feliz; Pomona, Washington. 
Cor oRADO—Canon City, Harrison; Colorado Springs, 
Bristol, Columbia, Lowell, South Junior High; 
Denver, Adams Street, Baker Junior High, Bryant- 
Webster, Grant Junior High, Lake Junior High, 

Stedman, Teller. 

EORGIA—A tlanta, Formwalt, Georgia Avenue. 

ILtiNois—Oak Park, Oak Park Public Schools, Wil- 
liam Beye, Emerson, William H. Hatch, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Irving. Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 

orace Mann, Whittier; River Forest, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Washington. 

NDIANA—Fort Wayne, Franklin, Justin N. Study; 
Hammond, Irving, Lafayette, Morton; /ndianapolis, 
Lucretia Mott Number 3. 

AINE—Camden, Elm Street; Machias, Washington 

State Normal; Portland, Long Island. 

Massacnusetts—Brookline, Driscoll. 
INNESOTA—Minneapolis, Cooper, Whittier; Roches- 
ter, Rochester Public Schools, Central, Edison, 
Folwell, Hawthorne, Holmes, Junior-Senior High, 
Lincoln, Northrop. 
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Missouri—Kansas City, William A. Knotts. 

NeEBRASKA—Omaha, Long. 

New Jersey—Bernards Township, Olcott Primary; 
Livingston, Roosevelt; Plainfield, Evergreen; 
Ridgefield Park, Ridgefield Park Public Schools, 
Grant, High, Washington Irving, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Special Teachers and Supervisors; Vineland 
and Landis Township, Seventh Street. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field, Univer- 
sity Heights. 

New York---Kenmore, Harding Elementary, Lincoln 
Elementary 

On10—Alliance, Alliance Public Schools, Franklin 
Number 2, High, Mahoning Number 7, North Lin- 
coln Number 10, North Park Number 1, Park and 
Broadway Number 5, Riverside Number 11, Seneca 
Number 3, South Freedom Number 9, South Lib- 
erty Number 12, South Lincoln Number 8, State 
Street Junior High Number 6; Ashtabula, West 
Avenue Grade, West Junior High; Bluffton, Bluff- 
ton-Richland Public Schools; Canton, Woodland; 
Columbus, Hubbard Avenue; Fremont, Atkinson, 
Croghan, Hayes, Otis, Stamm; Lockland, Lockland 
Public Schools, Grant, High, Special High and 
Elementary, Wayne, West Forrer; Marietta, Har- 
mar, Willard; Marion, Forest Lawn, Oak Street, 
Olney Avenue, Pearl Street; Massillon, West 
Brookfield; Van Buren, Allen Township. 

Utan—Davis County, Centerville, Clearfield, Davis 
High, Farmington, Kaysville, South Junior High, 
Syracuse, West Bountiful, West Point. 

WASHINGTON. -Everett, Longfellow. 

WIsCoNSIN—Whitefish Bay, Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, Henry Clay, Cumberland, Richards. 


Six Years 


ArIZONA—Casa Grande, Union High. 

CaLirorNia—Hayward, Tennyson Elementary; Los 
Angeles, California Street; San Francisco, San 
Miguel; San Jose, Hester, Lowell, M. R. Trace; 
West Whittier District, West Whittier. 

CoLorapo—Denver, Cheltenham, Colfax, Sherman, 
Smiley Junior High. 

ILL1No1is—Evanston, Foster; Rock Island, Frances 
Willard. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Bioomingdale; Indianapolis, 
John McCormick Number 30; New Castle, New 
Castle Public Schools, Omar Bundy, Charles S. 
Hernly, Holland, Junior High, Benjamin S. Parker, 
Senior High; Terre Haute, Sandison. 

Kansas—Merriam, Shawnee-Mission Rural High; 
Topeka, Quincy; Wichita, Carleton, Kellogg Park, 
Skinner. 

Maine—Portland, Pearl Street Kindergarten; Water- 
ville, Myrtle Street. 

MAssACHUSETTS—Leominster, Pierce. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Walnut Hill. 

New Jersey—Bradley Beach, Grammar; Camden, 
Yorkship; Livingston, Central, Squiertown. 

New York—Hartsdale, Grammar, Greenburgh Dis- 
trict Number 7; Johnson City, Frank M. Smith. 
On10—Ashtabula, Station Avenue; Columbus, Chi- 
cago Avenue; Lakewood, Taft; Marion, North 
Main Street, Oakland Heights; Massillon, York; 
Old Fort, Old Fort; Steubenville, Jefferson; West 

Carrollton, West Carrollton Public Schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Grammar; Montgomery 
County, Hatfield Borough and Township Public 
Schools, Grade, High; Reading, Fifteenth and 
Perkiomen Avenue. 

Utan—Duchesne County, Mt. Emmons Elementary, 
Mt. Emmons High, Upalco. 

VeERMONT—Bellows Falls, Atkinson Street. 

Vircinia—Newport News, Bankhead 
George Washington, Woodrow Wilson. 

Wisconsin—La Crosse, Hogan. 


Magruder, 


Five Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Graymont. 

ARIZONA—Clifton, High. 

CALIFORNIA—Inglewood, Centinela; Pismo Beach, 
Grammar; San Francisco, Garfield; Soledad, Union 
Grammar. 

CoLorapo—Denver, Beach Court, McKinley, Dora M. 
Moore, Smedley, Swansea; Walsenburg, Huerfano 
County High. 

Connecticut—East Hartford, South Grammar. 

DeLaware—Eastern New Castle County, Edgemoor, 
Marshallton Junior High, Commodore MacDon- 
ough, Odessa, Rose Hill; Western New Castle 
County, Western New Castle County Public Schools, 
Christiana Number 44, Hockessin, Newport Num- 
ber 21, Stanton, Townsend, Yorklyn; Wilmington, 
Public Number 29. 

Georcia—A tlanta, S. M. Inman, Maddox Junior 
High, J. C. Murphy Junior High. 

Hawau—Kauai, Kekaha. 

ILLinois—River Forest, River Forest Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Washington, Willard. 

INDIANA—Terre Haute, Fairview. 

Kansas—Lawrence, Junior High; Manhattan, Eu- 
gene Field, Roosevelt; Wichita, Lincoln, Sunny- 
side, Woodland. 

Maine—Portland, Open Window. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit, Clippert; Jackson, Pleasant. 

Missourit—Maplewood, Sutton. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Columbian, Train, Benson West. 

Nevapa—Washoe County, Kate M. Smith. 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Boys’ Vocational, In- 
diana Avenue Vocational; Bernards Townshit, 
Basking Ridge, Liberty Corner; Bridgeton, Bank 
Street; Camden, Cassady; Highland Park, Hamil- 





ton; Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville; Livingston, 
Livingston Public Schools, Central, Amos Harrison, 
Roosevelt, Squiertown; Ventnor City, Ventnor 
Avenue. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, John Marshall. 

New YorK—New Rochelle, Stephenson. 

NortH DAkota—Fargo, Franklin. 

Oun10—Ashland, Ashland Public Schools, Arthur 
Street, Grant Street, High, Lincoln, Osborn, Pleas- 
ant Street; Canton, Cherry; Cincinnati, Sayler 
Park; Cleveland, Buhrer; Clinton County, Clinton 
County Public Schr ‘1s, Adams Township, Blanches- 
ter, Chester Townsnip, Clarksville-Vernon, Cuba, 
Jefferson Township, Liberty Township, Martins- 
ville, Mt. Pleasant, New Antioch, New Vienna, 
Reesville, Sabina, Wayne Township; Columbus, 
Eleventh Avenue, Everett Junior High, Shepard; 
Elyria, Edison; Fremont, Fremont Public Schools, 
Atkinson, Croghan, Fremont Ross High, Hayes, 
Lutz, Otis, Stamm; Kent, Central, Depeyster, 
South; Marietta, Marietta Public Schools, Fair- 
view Heights, Harmar, Junior-Senior High, Marion, 
Norwood, Terberg, Washington, Willard; Mon- 
clova, Monclova Centralized; Parma, John Muir; 
Rootstown, Rootstown Township. 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa, Burroughs, Celia Clinton, Frank- 
lin. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Susquehanna; Mun- 
hall, Franklin, Homestead Park, Nineteenth Street. 

Utran—Duchesne County, Basin, Bluebell, Farm 
Creek, Hanna, Roosevelt High. 

Vircinia—Newport News, Thomas Jefferson, Walter 
Reed. 


Four Years 


ArIZONA—Tucson, Carrillo, Safford Elementary. 

CaALirorNiA—Livermore, Elementary; Los Angeles, 
Saticoy Street; Siskiyou Union High School Dis- 
trict, Butte Valley High, Weed High; South Pasa- 
dena, Oneonta; West Whittier District, Guirado. 

Co_orapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Fairview, 
Garden Place, Garfield, Lawrence Street; Fowler, 
Fowler Public Schools, High, Park. 

DELAWARE—W ilmington, Public Number 24. 

ILLinois—Dupage County, Puffer District Number 
69; East St. Louis, Manns; Evanston, Miller; 
Glen Ellyn, Benjamin Franklin, Hawthorne, Maine 
Street; Rock Island, Denkmann; Springfield, Hay- 
Edwards. 

INDIANA—Dunkirk, Dunkirk Public Schools, High, 
Sutton; Indianapolis, Public Number 86, Charles 
Sumner Number 28; Terre Haute, Warren. 

Kansas—Manhattan, Bluemont, Douglas. 

KeNtTucKY—Louisville, Emerson. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Greenfield, Abercrombie; Med- 
ford, Hervey; Southwick, Consolidated. 

MICHIGAN—Saginaw, John Moore, Otto Roeser; St. 
Clair, St. Clair Public Schools. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Portland. 

Mississippi—Drew, Drew Public Schools. 

NeBRASKA—Omaha, Bancroft, Castelar, Garfield, 
Harrison, South Lincoln. 

New Hampsnuirne—Nashua, Arlington Street; New- 
port, Primary. 

New Jersery—Bergenfield, Franklin; Gloucester 
City, Highland Park; Hightstown, High; Morris 
Township, Alfred Vail; Verona, Laning Avenue. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Monte Vista. 

New Yorx—Callicoon, High; Clinton, Clinton Cen- 
tral; Johnson City, Theodore Roosevelt; Kenmore, 
Lindbergh Elementary; New Rochelle, Daniel 
Webster. 

NortH Dakota—Fargo, Clara Barton, Horace Mann, 
Washington; Valley City, Junior High. 

On1o—Akron, Firestone Park; Chillicothe, Central, 
Southern, Western; Findlay, Liberty Township; 
Oregon Township, Wynn; Sandusky County, Wash- 
ington Township, Woodville Centralized; Warren, 
Central Junior Hixa. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City, Stand Watie; Tulsa, 
Emerson, Irving, Lanier, Longfellow, Riverview. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Berwick, Fairview, Fourteenth 
Street; Carbon County, Weatherly Borough Public 
Schools, Elementary, Junior-Senior High; New 
Kensington, Mactin, Valley Heights; Reading, 
Schuylkill Avenue and West Elm Street; Summit 
Hill, Summit Hill Public Schools, Philip Ginter 
Junior High, Grade, Senior High. 

Utan—Salt Lake City, Hawthorne. 

VirnciniA—H opewell, Highland Park; Newport News, 
John W. Daniel, Stonewall Jackson, Booker T. 
Washington; Norfolk, Bay View, Robert Gatewood. 

West Vircinta—Raleigh County, Sophia. 

Wisconsin—La Crosse, Webster; Wauwatosa, Mec- 
Kinley, Roosevelt. 

Wryominc—Cokeville, District Number 5 _ Public 
Schools. 


Three Years 


ArIzoONA—Clifton, Clifton Public Schools, Chase 
Creek, High, South Clifton; Tucson, Government 
Heights; Winslow, Special Teachers and Super- 
visors. 

CaLirorNia—Calwa, Calwa; Rancho Santa Fe, Rancho 
Santa Fe; Riverside, Magnolia; San Jose, Horace 
Mann; Stockton, Grant. 

Cotorapo—Canon City, Madison; Denver, Ashland, 
Soulevard, Columbine, Eagleton, Elyria, Horace 
Mann Junior High, Rosedale; Fort Collins, Laurel 
Street; Greeley, Horace Mann. 

FLoria—Dade County, Comstock. 
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Master Builders of Our Profession 


New Life Enlistments 


ips NUMBER of life members enroled in 
the National Education Association on 
December 1 was 5155. The entire teaching 
staff and officers of the Rockford, Illinois, 
schools recently presented Superintendent 
Frank A. Jensen a life membership in the. 
National Education Association in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service to the cause 
of education. The following life members 
have been reported since the list was pub- 
lished in the December JOURNAL. 


CoLorapo—Gladys Esther Ritter. 

FLoriwa—J. Hooper Wise. 

ILtINois—Floyd T. Goodier, Perry Henry Hellyer. 
MassacHusetTts—Clarence W. Holway. 
NesprASKA—Louis A. Breternitz. 

New York—Albert D. Dotter, Nellie A. Rose. 


Ouio—Harris V. Bear. 


Texas—Marjorie C. Johnston, Thomas Titus Pollard, 
Ernest Steele Rambo. 


Completed Enrolments 


ee FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have maintained 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association for ten years or 
more. Many of these schools are also working 
on the problems of the profession thru regu- 
lar faculty meetings for vitalized group study. 
The list includes schools which have reported 
since the list was published in the December 
JOURNAL, 
Sixteen Years 


New JerseEy—Morris Township, 
Public Schools, Collinsville, 
Hillside, South Street. 


Morris Township 
Hanover Avenue, 


Fifteen Years 


Co_orapo—Denver, Perry; Pueblo, District Number 
20, Minnequa. 

Iowa-—Keokuk, Elementary Teachers’ Club, Garfield, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Torrence, George Washington, 
Wells-Carey; Sioux City, Hopkins. 

On10—Elyria, Elyria Public Schools, Allen, Ely, 
Franklin, Garford, Gates, Hamilton, High, Jeffer- 
son Junior High, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington. 


Fourteen Years 


CALIFORNIA—Piedmont, Piedmont Public Schools, 
Egbert W. Beach, Frank C. Havens, High, Wild- 
wood. 

Co.torapo—Colorado Springs, Wash- 
ington. 

ILLINOIS—Fairbury, Fairbury Public Schools; Moline, 
a igo Willard; Rock Island, Washington Junior 
Ligh. 

INDIANA—Hammond, Maywood. 

lowaA—Sioux City, Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Brookline, J. Elliot Cabot, Pierce. 

MINNeESOTA—Minneapolis, John Hay. 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Vine Street. 

Ou10—Marietta, Marion, Norwood. 

Wisconsin—Fond du Lac, Bragg, Cleveland, Frank- 
lin, Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Senior High. 


Buena Vista, 


Thirteen Years 


ARIZONA—Prescott, Prescott Public Schools, Junior- 
Senior High, Washington; Tucson, Drachman, 
Dunbar, Miles, Ochoa, Roosevelt. 

CaALiroRNiIA-—Santa Barbara, Roosevelt. 

ILLiNois—Elgin, Columbia; Moline, Logan. 

lowa—Sioux City, Floyd. 

LouIsiaNA—Grand Cane, High. 

Matne—Portland, Butler, Chapman, Nathan Clifford, 
Emerson, Heseltine, Peak Island, Saunders Street, 


Shailer, Rosa E. True. 

On1o—Cincinnati, Vine; East Cleveland, Mayfair; 
Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell; Massillon, 
Whittier. 


Vircinia—Lynchburg, Floyd. 


Twelve Years 


ARIZONA—Tucson, High, Mansfield Junior High, 
Mission View, Pascua, Roskruge Elementary, Ros- 
kruge Junior High, University Heights. 

CaLirornia—Bakersfield, McKinley. 

ConNeEcTICUT—Meriden, Robert Morris. 

ILLinois—Elgin, Franklin, Garfield, Lowrie; Moline, 
Central Junior High, John Deere Junior High, 
Garfield, Grennell. 

INDIANA—Terre Haute, McLean Junior High. 

Iowa—Burlington, John Lockwood Corse, Lincoln, 
North Hill, Oak Street Elementary, Charles Elliott 
Perkins, William Salter, Robert Graham Saunder- 
son, Sunnyside, Washington; Sioux City, Bryant, 
Cooper, Crescent Park, Emerson, Everett, Frank- 
lin, Hawthorne, Hunt, Lowell, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Washington. 

MASSACHUSET1S—Beverly Farms, Farms. 

MICHIGAN—Mount Clemens, Mount Clemens Public 
Schools, Clemens, Dickinson, Andrew T. Donald- 
son, Grant, High, Lincoln, Alexander Macomb, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth, Nettleton. 

New Jersty—New Brunswick, Lord Stirling. 

Ou10—Bellefontaine, Bellefontaine Public Schools, 
Central, Mary Fulton, High, Hubbard, Lincoln, 
McBeth, North, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
Lorain, Hawthorne Junior High, Whittier Junior 
High; Oberlin, Oberlin Public Schools, Centennial, 


Junior-Senior High, Pleasant Street, Prospect 
Street. 
VirGcinia—Lynchburg, Frank Roane. 
WIsconsIN—Kenosha, Lincoln Elementary, Lincoln 


Junior High. 
Wyominc—Casper, Lincoln. 


Eleven Years 


ARIZONA—Jerome, Jerome Public Schools, Adminis- 
tration, Clark Street, High, Building ‘‘C.”’ 

CALIFORNIA—San Jose, Gardner, Hawthorne. 

CoLorapo—Colorado Springs, Whittier. 

DELAWARE—Wilmington, Public Number 13, Public 
Number 21. 

ILLinois—Elgin, Grant; Moline, Ericsson, Irving, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Senior High; Pontiac, Pontiac 
Public Schools, Central, Ladd, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Jefferson. 

Iowa—-Sioux City, Longfellow, Riverview, Whittier. 

Maitne—Portland, Morrill, Oakdale Kindergarten, 
Vaughan Street. 

MassacHusetts—Beverly, Brown. 

MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids, Finney, Madison. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Saratoga. 

New Jersty—Plainfield, Stillman, Washington. 

New YorKk—Binghamton, Thomas Jefferson Number 
8, Laurel Avenue Number 10, Florence Night- 
ingale Number 4, Woodrow Wilson Number 16. 

On1o—Columbus, Eighth Avenue; East Cleveland, 
Caledonia; Lorain, Irving, Longfellow. 

SoutH Dakxora—Sioux Falls, Irving. 

VirGiInia—L ynchburg, Biggers. 


Ten Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Powell. 

CALIFORNIA—San Jose, Grant. 

CoLorapo—Colorado Springs, Midland, Steele; Dg, 
ver, Barnum, Bromwell, Ebert, Fairmont, Glob, 
ville, Montclair, Steele, Stevens, Twenty-four 
Street, Wyatt, Wyman; Englewood, Hawthorn 
Teller County, District Number 1, District Numb, 
1 Public Schools, Cripple Creek Elementg, 
Cripple Creek High, Victor Elementary, Vict, 
High; Wray, Yuma County High. 

DELAWARE—W estern New Castle County, Townsenj 
Wilmington, Public Number 5, Public Number § 

IpaHo—lIdaho Falls, Eagle Rock, Eastside, Riversig 

ILLiINois—Dundee, Community High; Elgin, Elgin 
Public Schools, Columbia, Franklin, Garfielj 
Grant, High, Lincoln, Lord, Lowrie, McKinley 
Sheridan, Washington, Wing; Jacksonville, Frank. 
lin, Jefferson, Lafayette, David Prince Junior Hig, 
Washington; Moline, Moline Public Schools, Wi. 
liam Carr, Central Junior High, John Deere Junio; 
High, Ericsson, Garfield, Grant, Grennell, Irvin 
Lincoln, Logan, Manual Arts, McKinley, Roosevelt 
Senior High, Willard; Naperville, Naperville Py. 
lic Schools, Ellsworth, High, Naper, Special Teach. 
ers and Supervisors; Oak Park, Holmes; Roc 
Island, Edison, Grant, Hawthorne, Irving. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Forest Park, Hamilton, Lake. 
side, Riverside; Michigan City, Benjamin Harr. 
son; South Bend, Lincoln. 

Iowa—Sioux City, Joy. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, North Side. 


Maine—Portland, Isabella Garvin, Libby, Lineolp 
Junior High, Longfellow, McLellan, North, Pre. 
sumpscott, Riverton, Roosevelt, Sherman Stree 


0 aamaaaa Walker Manual Training, West, Wil. 

lard. 

MARYLAND—Queen Anne’s County, Queen Anne’ 
County Public Schools, Barclay, Centreville Ble. 
mentary, Centreville High, Chester, Church Hill 
Elementary, Church Hill High, Crumpton, Grason. 
ville, Price, Queen Anne, Queenstown, Stevensville 
Elementary, Stevensville High, Sudlersville Ele. 
mentary, Sudlersville High, Tri-County High. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Belmont, Winthrop L. Chenery; 
Beverly, Prospect; Medford, Osgood; Melrose 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Missour!—Clayton, Clayton Public Schools, Attucks 
Bellevue, De Mun, Glenridge, High, Maryland. 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, Beals, Belvedere, Jackson, How 

ard Kennedy. 

Nevapa—Clark County, District Number 1 Public 
Schools, Dry Lake, Mesquite, Moapa, Moapa Val. 
ley High, St. Thomas, Virgin Valley High. 

New Jersey—Bernards Township, Bernards High; 
Hackensack, Broadway Number 1, Fairmont Nun- 
ber 4, First Street Number 5, High, Jackson Ave 
nue Number 6, Longview Number 7, Union Street 
Number 2; New Brunswick, Livingston; Summit, 
Roosevelt. 

New YorK—Binghamton, Christopher Columbus 
Number 5, Thomas Edison Number 3, Lincoln 
Number 6, Henry W. Longfellow Number 13, 
Washington Number 1. 

Oxn1o—Columbus, Heyl Avenue, Medary Avenue; 
Cuyahoga County, Fairview Public Schools, Fair- 
view High, Garnett, Gilles-Sweet; East Cleveland, 
Chambers; Lorain, Lorain Public Schools, Brown 
ell, Fairhome, Garden Avenue, Garfield, Harrison, 
High, Hawthorne Junior High, Irving, Lincola, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Oakwood, Special Teacher 
and Supervisors, Whittier Junior High; Marios, 
Greenwood; Warren, Elm Road. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, Margaret Brown; Mur 
hall, Munhall Public Schools, Andrew Street, High, 
Ravine Street, Twelfth Avenue. 

UtaH—South Sanpete District, Manti Junior High. 

VERMONT—Brattleboro, Canal Street. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg, Ruffner. 

Wrominc—Casper, Grant. 


Builders of Our Profession 


tt? FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the December JouRNAL. 


Ten Years or More 


For a list of schools which have maintained 
100 percent achievement for ten years or 
more, see “Master Builders.” 


Nine Years 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Avondale. 

ARIZONA—Winslow, Winslow Public Schools, Cooper- 
town, High, South Side, West Washington. 

Ca.irorNiA—Pasadena, John Muir Technical High; 
San Jose, Woodrow Wilson Junior High. 
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Co.Lorapo—Colorado Springs, Garfield, Helen Hunt, 
Ivywild; Denver, Alameda, Cole Junior High. 
IpAHo—Idaho Falls, Idaho Falls Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, Emerson Elementary, Eagle Rock, East Side, 
Emerson Primary, Junior High, Riverside, Senior 

High. 

ILLINOIS—E vanston, Dewey, Lincolnwood, Orrington, 
Willard; Jacksonville, Morton; Rockford, Mon- 
tague; Rock Island, Franklin Junior High, Lincoln 
Junior High. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Harmar, McCulloch. 

On10—Lakewood, Harrison. 


Kentucky—Louisville, Emmet Field, McFerran, 
Hiram Roberts. 
Maine—Portland, Allen, Staples, Summit Street; 


Presque Isle, Aroostook State Normal. 
MassacHusetts—Beverly, Cove; 
Street; Plymouth, Cornish. 


Lynn, Coburn 


MINNESOTA—-Cloquet, Central, Garfield, Jefferson. 

New JerseY—Asbury Park, Bond Street, Bradley, 
High; Bernards Township, Bernardsville Gram- 
mar; Bridgeton, South Avenue; Camden, ©. ® 
Evered, Northeast, J. S. Read, H. C. Sharp; East 
Orange, Washington; North Plainfield, Somerset; 
Plainfield, Jefferson. : 

New Yorxk—Ardsley, High; Binghamton, Binghamton 
Public Schools, Central High, Christopher Colum 
bus Number 5, Continuation Number 2, Calvia 
Coolidge Number 12, Daniel S. Dickinson Number 
9, Directors and Special Teachers, East Junior 
High, Thomas Edison Number 3, Eldridge Park 
Benjamin Franklin Number 7, Alexander Hamilton 
Number 15, Health Education, Jarvis Street Num 
ber 14, Thomas Jefferson Number 8, Laurel Avenvt 
Number 10, Lincoln Number 6, Henry W. Long: 
fellow Number 13, Florence Nightingale Numbé 
4, Open Air Number 7, Open Air Number % 
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Theodore Roosevelt Number 11, Washington Num- 
ber 1, West Junior High, Woodrow Wilson Number 
16; Kenmore, Washington; Oneida, North Broad 
Street. 

On10—A shtabula, Park Junior High; Cincinnati, Re- 
tail Selling; Columbus, Lane Avenue, Second Ave- 
nue, Stewart Avenue; Mansfield, Bushnell, Pros- 
pect; Marietta, Washington; Springfield, Blair, 
Broadway Primary, Garfield, Roosevelt Junior 
High; Wood County, Jackson Township, Millbury, 
Lark, Rossford Public Schools, Eagle Point, Ross- 


> ford High, Walnut Street. 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Alsace Township, 
nh Boyertown Borough, Caernarvon Township, Dis- 
a trict Township, Douglass Township, Hamburg 
ret Borough, Heidelberg Township, Jefferson Town- 
n ship, Kutztown Borough, Maidencreek Township, 
tor Mohnton Borough, North Heidelberg Township, 
Oley Township, Perry Township, Robesonia Bor- 
i; ough, Sinking Spring Borough, Spring Township, 
9 Strausstown Borough, Topton Borough, Upper Bern 
de Township, Windsor Township, Womelsdorf Bor- 
ti ough, Wyomissing Borough, Wyomissing Hills 
le Borough; New Kensington, New Kensington Public 
% Schools, First Ward, Second Ward, Senior High, 
nk. Third Ward; Reading, Tenth and Green Streets. 
7 Texas—Dallas, North Dallas High; Houston, Wood- 
il row Wilson. 
sn WiscoNsiIN—Madison, Hawthorne, Lapham; Wau- 
my watosa, Longfellow Junior High, Wilson. 
> Eight Years 
0ck 
ARIZONA—-T'ucson, Tucson Public Schools, Elizabeth 
ke. Borton, Davidson, Davis, Drachman, Dunbar, High, 
tri. Sam Hughes, Mansfield Junior High, Menlo Park, 
Miles, Mission View, Ochoa, Pascua, Roosevelt, 
Roskruge Elementary, Roskruge Junior High, Saf- 
ford Junior High, University Heights. 
ol CALIFORNIA—A tascadero, Elementary; Modesto, 
res Washington. 
reet CoLtorapo—Denver, Asbury, Byers Junior High, 
Nil. South High, University Park; Frederick, Fred- 
‘ erick Public Schools; Kirk, High. 
aes ILttNois—East St. Louis, Signal Hill; Maywood, 
Ele. Garfield; Oak Park, Whittier. 
Hill (NDIANA—Fort Wayne, Rudisill; Indianapolis, Wil- 
bon liam McKinley Number 39. 
ile Kansas—Hutchinson, Lincoln; Norton, Norton Pub- 
Ele. lic Schools. 


Maine—Augusta, Webster; Portland, Thomas B. 
ery; Reed. 


ose MassacHusetts— Beverly, Junior Manual Training. 
MiIcHIGAN—Detroit, Coolidge. 
cks, MinNesota—Cloguet, Cloquet Public Schools, Cen- 


. tral, Garfield, High, Jefferson, L. F. Leach; St. 
low. Paul, Riverside. 
Missouri—St. Louis, Wyman. 


bic Nepraska—Omaha, Lincoln. 

Val: Nevapa—Ormsby County, Carson City Public Schools, 

: Elementary, High. 

igh; New JerseyY—Asbury Park, Asbury Park Public 

'um- Schools, Bond Street, Bradley, High, North Bangs, 

Ave: South Bangs, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 

reet Bridgeton, High, Monroe Street; Carney’s Point, 

mit, John J. Pershing; Hightstown, Grammar; Trenton, 
Peabody; Ventnor City, Oxford Avenue. 

nbus New Mexico—Roswell, Missouri Avenue. 

coln New Yorx—Rochester, John Warrant Castleman 

13, Number 40. 

On1o—Arlington, Arlington District Public Schools; 
nue; Ashtabula, Division Street; Bowling Green, Church 
Pair Street, Ridge Street, South; Canton, Dueber; Co- 
land, lumbus, Crestview Junior High, Leonard Avenue; 
pwn: Lakewood, Hayes; Marietta, Junior-Senior High; 
ison, Warren, Laird Avenue, Frances E. Willard. 
cola, Texas—Houston, David Crockett, Park Place; Port 
hers Arthur, Tyrrell. 
ries, Utan—Duachesne County, Boneta, Duchesne _ Ele- 

mentary, Duchesne High, Ioka, Mt. Home, Myton, 
_—_ Neola, Roosevelt Elementary, Tabiona, Talmage; 
Ligh _ Salt Lake City, Garfield. 
, Virncinta—Lynchburg, Fairview, West End. 

WisconsIN—Delavan, Delavan Public Schools; Ke- 

h. nosha, Columbus, Jefferson, Washington Elemen- 


tary, Washington Junior High; La Crosse, Hamil- 
ton. 


Seven Years 


Arizona—Prescott, Jefferson, Lincoln, Miller Valley. 
CatirorNia—Anaheim, La Palma; Los Angeles, 
Fletcher Drive, Los Feliz; Pomona, Washington. 
CoLorano—C anon City, Harrison; Colorado Springs, 
Bristol, Columbia, Lowell, South Junior High; 
Denver, Adams Street, Baker Junior High, Bryant- 


on. Webster, Grant Junior High, Lake Junior High, 

dley, Stedman, Teller. 

ram- Grorcia—A tlanta, Formwalt, Georgia Avenue. 

Ei ILLINcIs—Oak Park, Oak Park Public Schools, Wil- 

East liam Beye, Emerson, William H. Hatch, Hawthorne, 

rset; Holmes, Irving. Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Horace Mann, Whittier; River Forest, Lincoln, 

mton Roosevelt, Washington. 

tum INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Franklin, Justin N. Study; 

alvin Hammond, Irving, Lafayette, Morton; Indianapolis, 

mber Lucretia Mott Number 3. 

unior AINE—Camden, Elm Street; Machias, Washington 

Park, State Normal; Portland, Long Island. 

\ilton Massacnusetts—Brookline. Driscoll. 

Num- MINNESoTA—Minneapolis, Cooper, Whittier; Roches- 

yenue ter, Rochester Public Schools, Central, Edison, 

Long: Folwell, Hawthorne, Holmes, Junior-Senior High, 

abe Lincoln, Northrop. 
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Missour!—Kansas City, William A. Knotts. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Long. 

New JerseY—Bernards Township, Olcott Primary; 
Livingston, Roosevelt; Plainfield, Evergreen; 
Ridgefield Park, Ridgefield Park Public Schools, 
Grant, High, Washington Irving, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Special Teachers and Supervisors; Vineland 
and Landis Township, Seventh Street. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field, Univer- 
sity Heights. 

New York---Kenmore, Harding Elementary, Lincoln 
Elementary 

Ou10—Alliance, Alliance Public Schools, Franklin 
Number 2, High, Mahoning Number 7, North Lin- 
coln Number 10, North Park Number 1, Park and 
Broadway Number 5, Riverside Number 11, Seneca 
Number 3, South Freedom Number 9, South Lib- 
erty Number 12, South Lincoln Number 8, State 
Street Junior High Number 6; Ashtabula, West 
Avenue Grade, West Junior High; Bluffton, Bluff- 
ton-Richland Public Schools; Canton, Woodland; 
Columbus, Hubbard Avenue; Fremont, Atkinson, 
Croghan, Hayes, Otis, Stamm; Lockland, Lockland 
Public Schools, Grant, High, Special High and 
Elementary, Wayne, West Forrer; Marietta, Har- 
mar, Willard; Marion, Forest Lawn, Oak Street, 
Olney Avenue, Pearl Street; Massillon, West 
Brookfield; Van Buren, Allen Township. 

UtaH—Davis County, Centerville, Clearfield, Davis 
High, Farmington, Kaysville, South Junior High, 
Syracuse, West Bountiful, West Point. 

WASHINGTON: -Everett, Longfellow. 

Wisconsin—Whitefish Bay, Whitefish Bay Public 
Schools, Henry Clay, Cumberland, Richards. 


Six Years 


ArRIZONA—Casa Grande, Union High. 

CaLirorNiA—Hayward, Tennyson Elementary; Los 
Angeles, California Street; San Francisco, San 
Miguel; San Jose, Hester, Lowell, M. R. Trace; 
West Whittier District, West Whittier. 

CoLorapo—Denver, Cheltenham, Colfax, Sherman, 
Smiley Junior High. 

ILLINoOIs—Evanston, Foster; Rock Island, Frances 
Willard. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Bioomingdale; Indianapolis, 
John McCormick Number 30; New Castle, New 
Castle Public Schools, Omar Bundy, Charles S. 
Hernly, Holland, Junior High, Benjamin S. Parker, 
Senior High; Terre Haute, Sandison. 

Kansas—Merriam, Shawnee-Mission Rural High; 
Topeka, Quincy; Wichita, Carleton, Kellogg Park, 
Skinner. 

Maine—Portland, Pearl Street Kindergarten; Water- 
ville, Myrtle Street. ; 

MassacHusetts—Leominster, Pierce. 

NeBRASKA—Omaha, Walnut Hill. 

New Jersey—-Bradley Beach, Grammar; Camden, 
Yorkship; Livingston, Central, Squiertown. 

New YorkK—Hartsdale, Grammar, Greenburgh Dis- 
trict Number 7; Johnson City, Frank M. Smith. 
Oun10—A shtabula, Station Avenue; Columbus, Chi- 
cago Avenue; Lakewood, Taft; Marion, North 
Main Street, Oakland Heights; Massillon, York; 
Old Fort, Old Fort; Steubenville, Jefferson; West 

Carrollton, West Carrollton Public Schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Grammar; Montgomery 
County, Hatfield Borough and Township Public 
Schools, Grade, High; Reading, Fifteenth and 
Perkiomen Avenue. 

UtaH—Duchesne County, Mt. Emmons Elementary, 
Mt. Emmons High, Upalco. 

VERMONT—Bellows Falls, Atkinson Street. 


Vircini—Newport News, Bankhead Magruder, 
George Washington, Woodrow Wilson. 
WisconsIN—La Crosse, Hogan. 

Five Years 
ALABAMA—Birmingham, Graymont. 
ArIZoNA—Clifton, High. 

CALIFORNIA—Inglewood, Centinela; Pismo Beach, 


Grammar; San Francisco, Garfield; Soledad, Union 
Grammar. 

CoLorapo—Denver, Beach Court, McKinley, Dora M. 
Moore, Smedley, Swansea; Walsenburg, Huerfano 
County High. 

Connecticut—East Hartford, South Grammar. 

De_Laware—Eastern New Castle County, Edgemoor, 
Marshallton Junior High, Commodore MacDon- 
ough, Odessa, Rose Hill; Western New Castle 
County, Western New Castle County Public Schools, 
Christiana Number 44, Hockessin, Newport Num- 
ber 21, Stanton, Townsend, Yorklyn; Wilmington, 
Public Number 29. 

Georcia——Atlanta, S. M. Inman, Maddox Junior 
High, J. C. Murphy Junior High. 

Hawat-—Kauai, Kekaha. 

ILtinois—River Forest, River Forest Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Washington, Willard. 

INDIANA—Terre Haute, Fairview. 

Kansas—Lawrence, Junior High; Manhattan, Eu- 
gene Field, Roosevelt; Wichita, Lincoln, Sunny- 
side, Woodland. 

Matne—Portland, Open Window. 

MICcHIGAN—Detroit, Clippert; Jackson, Pleasant. 

Missourt—Maplewood, Sutton. 

NesrasKA—Omaha, Columbian, Train, Benson West. 

Nevapa—Washoe County, Kate M. Smith. 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Boys’ Vocational, In- 
diana Avenue Vocational; Bernards Township, 
Basking Ridge, Liberty Corner; Bridgeton, Bank 
Street; Camden, Cassady; Highland Park, Hamil- 


ton; Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville; Livingston, 
Livingston Public Schools, Central, Amos Harrison, 
Roosevelt, Squiertown; Ventnor City, Ventnor 
Avenue. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, John Marshall. 

New YorK—New Rochelle, Stephenson. 

NortH Dakota—Fargo, Franklin. 

On10—Ashland, Ashland Public Schools, Arthur 
Street, Grant Street, High, Lincoln, Osborn, Pleas- 
ant Street; Canton, Cherry; Cincinnati, Sayler 
Park; Cleveland, Buhrer; Clinton County, Clinton 
County Public Schools, Adams Township, Blanches- 
ter, Chester Township, Clarksville-Vernon, Cuba, 
Jefferson Township, Liberty Township, Martins- 
ville, Mt. Pleasant, New Antioch, New Vienna, 
Reesville, Sabina, Wayne Township; Columbus, 
Eleventh Avenue, Everett Junior High, Shepard; 
Elyria, Edison; Fremont, Fremont Public Schools, 
Atkinson, Croghan, Fremont Ross High, Hayes, 
Lutz, Otis, Stamm; Kent, Central, Depeyster, 
South; Marietta, Marietta Public Schools, Fair- 
view Heights, Harmar, Junior-Senior High, Marion, 
Norwood, Terberg, Washington, Willard; Mon- 
clova, Monclova Centralized; Parma, John Muir; 
Rootstown, Rootstown Township. 

OKLAHOMA—T ulsa, Burroughs, Celia Clinton, Frank- 
lin. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Susquehanna; Mun- 
hall, Franklin, Homestead Park, Nineteenth Street. 

Utan—Duchesne County, Basin, Bluebell, Farm 
Creek, Hanna, Roosevelt High. 

VirGiIniA—Newport News, Thomas Jefferson, Walter 
Reed. 





Four Years 


ArIZONA—Tucson, Carrillo, Safford Elementary. 

CaLirorNiA—Livermore, Elementary; Los Angeles, 
Saticoy Street; Siskiyou Union High School Dis- 
trict, Butte Valley High, Weed High; South Pasa- 
dena, Oneonta; West Whittier District, Guirado. 

CoL_orapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Fairview, 
Garden Place, Garfield, Lawrence Street; Fowler, 
Fowler Public Schools, High, Park. 

DELAWARE—W ilmington, Public Number 24. 

ILLINoIsS—Dupage County, Puffer District Number 
69; East St. Louis, Manns; Evanston, Miller; 
Glen Ellyn, Benjamin Franklin, Hawthorne, Maine 
Street; Rock Island, Denkmann; Springfield, Hay- 
Edwards. 

INDIANA—Dunkirk, Dunkirk Public Schools, High, 
Sutton; Indianapolis, Public Number 86, Charles 
Sumner Number 28; Terre Haute, Warren. 

Kansas—Manhattan, Bluemont, Douglas. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville, Emerson. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Greenfield, Abercrombie; Med- 
ford, Hervey; Southwick, Consolidated. 

MICHIGAN—Saginaw, John Moore, Otto Roeser; St. 
Clair, St. Clair Public Schools. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Portland. 

MississipPi—Drew, Drew Public Schools. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Bancroft, Castelar, 
Harrison, South Lincoln. 

New Hampsuire—Nashua, Arlington Street; New- 
port, Primary. 

New Jersey—Bergenfield, Franklin; Gloucester 
City, Highland Park; Hightstown, High; Morris 
Township, Alfred Vail; Verona, Laning Avenue. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Monte Vista. 

New YorKk—Callicoon, High; Clinton, Clinton Cen- 
tral; Johnson City, Theodore Roosevelt; Kenmore, 
Lindbergh Elementary; New Rochelle, Daniel 
Webster. 

NortH Dakota—Fargo, Clara Barton, Horace Mann, 
Washington; Valley City, Junior High. 

On1o—Akron, Firestone Park; Chillicothe, Central, 
Southern, Western; Findlay, Liberty Township; 
Oregon Township, Wynn; Sandusky County, Wash- 
ington Township, Woodville Centralized; Warren, 
Central Junior High. 

OxLaHoMma—Oklahoma City, Stand Watie; Tulsa, 
Emerson, Irving, Lanier, Longfellow, Riverview. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Berwick, Fairview, Fourteenth 
Street; Carbon County, Weatherly Borough Public 
Schools, Elementary, Junior-Senior High; New 
Kensington, Martin, Valley Heights; Reading, 
Schuylkill Avenue and West Elm Street; Summit 
Hill, Summit Hill Public Schools, Philip Ginter 
Junior High, Grade, Senior High. 

Utan—Salt Lake City, Hawthorne. 

VirGciniAa—Hopewell, Highland Park; Newport News, 
John W. Daniel, Stonewall Jackson, Booker T. 
Washington; Norfolk, Bay View, Robert Gatewood. 

West Vircinta—Raleigh County, Sophia. 

Wisconsin—La Crosse, Webster; Wauwatosa, Me- 
Kinley, Roosevelt. 
Wrominc—Cokeville, 
Schools. 


Garfield, 


District Number 5 Public 


Three Years 


ArIzona—Clifton, Clifton Public Schools, Chase 
Creek, High, South Clifton; Tucson, Government 
Heights; Winslow, Special Teachers and Super- 
visors. 

CairorniAa—Calwa, Calwa; Rancho Santa Fe, Rancuo 
Santa Fe; Riverside, Magnolia; San Jose, Horace 
Menn; Stockton, Grant. 

Cotorapo—Canon City, Madison; Denver, Ashland, 
Boulevard, Columbine, Eagleton, Elyria, Horace 
Mann Junior High, Rosedale; Fort Collins, Laurel 
Street; Greeley, Horace Mann. 

FLoriwa—Dade County, Comstock. 
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GEORGIA Macon, Charles H. Bruce. 


Ipano—Idaho Falls, Special Teachers and Super- 
visors. 

intinots—Dupage County, Public District Number 
70; Elgin, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 


Voline, Special Teachers and Supervisors. 
INDIANA--Hammond, Porter; Indianapolis, Florence 
Fay Number 21, Frances Willard Number 80. 
KaNnsas~-Hutchinson, Central, Grandview; Lawrence, 
McAllaster. 
Kentucky—Louisville, George Rogers Clark. 


Maine—-Brewer, Brewer Public Schools, Dirigo, Ex- 
celsior, High, Kingsbury, North Brewer, Page, 
Sargent, South Brewer, Whiting Hill; Portland, 


Bethel Kindergarten, Peary. 

MarYLAND—-Hagerstown, Woodland Way Junior 
High. 

Massacnusetts—North Andover, Bradstreet; Stone- 
ham, East; Wellesley Hills, Seldon L. Brown, 
Alice L. Phillips Junior High; West Springfield, 
Bridge Street; Williamstown, Williamstown Public 
Schools, Broad Brook, High, Walter G. Mitchell, 
South Center. 

MicHIGAN—Flint, W. C. Lewis, Washington. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Cyrus Northrop; Roches- 
ter, Special Teachers and Supervisors. 

Missourt—Aansas City, William Cullen’ Bryant, 
Edwin C. Meservey, St. Joseph’s Home. 

NesrasSkA—Grand Island, Wasmer; Omaha, Comen- 
ius, Fairfax, Madison, Miller Park, Minne Lusa, 
Pickard. 

New HampsHirne—Nashua, Amherst Street. 

New Jersey—Bernards Township, Bernards Town- 
ship Public Schools, Bernards High, Bernardsville 
Grammar, Bonnie Brae, Basking Ridge, Liberty 
Corner, Olcott Primary, Special Teachers and 
Supervisors; Gloucester City, Gloucester City 
Public Schools, Broadway, Brown Street, Glouces- 
ter Heights, Highland Park, Hunter Street, Junior- 
Senior High, Monmouth Street, Ridgeway Street; 
Hackensack, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
Hawthorne, Lincoln; Highland Park, Franklin 
Junior High; Summit, Jefferson. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Longfellow. 

New YorK—Amsterdam, Guy Park; Hawthorne, 
Grammar School District Number 7; Irondequoit, 
Ridgewood; Lake George, Lake George Union; 
New Rochelle, Henry Barnard; Nyack, Upper 
Nyack; Pen Yan, Hutton Street; Port Jervis, Sul- 
livan Avenue; Thornwood, Grammar District Num- 
ber 8 

On1to—Alliance, Parkway Number 13, Special Teach- 
ers and Supervisors; Ashland, Central Grade; 
Cadiz, Cadiz Public Schools; Canton, Belle H. 
Stone; Cincinnati, Mary Dill; Cleveland, Wilbur 
Wright Junior High; Columbus, Douglas Elemen- 
tary, Main Street; Dayton, Fort McKinley; Dun- 
kirk, Dunkirk Public Schools; Garfield Heights, 
Cleveland, Garfield Elementary, Park Knoll; Lake 
County, Willoughby District, McKinley; Newton 
Falls, Newton Falls Public Schools, Central, High; 
North Baltimore, North Baltimore Public Schools, 
Grade, Junior High, Senior High; Warren, Dickey 
Avenue; Wood County, Liberty Township, Portage 
Township, Olney (Ross Township). 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa, Eliot, Lombard, John Ross. 

Orecon—Portland, Girls Polytechnic. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Bern Township, Centre 
Township; Berwick, Berwick Public Schools, Chest- 
nut Street, Fairview, Ferris Heights, Fourteenth 
Street, Orange Street, Orchard Street, Third Street; 
Fairfield, Fairfield Borough Public Schools; Grove 
City, Grove City Public Schools, Central, High 
Lincoln, Washington; Johnstown, Bheam; Millers- 
ville, Manor Township-Millersville Borough High; 
Viontgomery County, West Norriton Township; 
New Kensington, Fifth Avenue, Fourth Avenue) 
Mt. Vernon, Parnassus Junior High; Reading, 
Fifth and Spring Streets. 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Ensign. 

Vircinia—Hot Springs, Valley High; Newport News, 
Special Teachers and Supervisors; Norfolk, Ches- 
terfield Heights, Patrick Henry; Norfolk County, 
Coleman Place; Richmond, Grace Arents. 

West Vircinta—Shinnston, Grade. 

WisconstN—Kenosha, Grant; Madison, Franklin; 
Wauwatosa, Special Teachers and Supervisors. 


Two Years 


CALIFORNIA—Anaheim, Horace Mann; Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Sunset; Los Angeles, Russell; Riverside, Glen 
Avon; San Jose, Herbert Hoover Junior High, 
Longfellow; Sunnyvale, Elementary. 

CoLorapo——-Colorado Springs, West Junior High; 
Denver, Albion, Columbian, Crittenton Home, 
Franklin, Milton, Reynolds, Steck, Valverde. 

ConNECTICUT—-Stratford, Honeyspot; Westbrook, 
Westbrook Elementary. 

DELAWARE— Wilmington, Public Number 27. 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Calhoun, E. L. Connally. 

Int. 1Nnois—Elgin, Edward H. Abbott; Freeport, First 
Ward, J. W. Henney, Junior High, Lincoln, Union; 
Lebanon, Community High, Grade; Melrose Park, 
Melrose Park; Rock Island, Rock Island Public 
Schools, Audubon, Denkmann, Edison, Eugene 
Field, Franklin Junior High, Grant, Hawthorne, 
Irving, Lincoln Junior High, Longfellow, Horace 
Mann, Senior High, Frances Willard. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Hoagland, James H. Smart, 
Louis C. Ward; New Castle, James C. Weir. 

Maine—Portland, Cliff Island;~ Winthrop, Winthrop 
Grammar. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore County, Fifth District Con- 
solidated; Lonaconing, Rockville. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Adams, Hoosac Street; Reading, 
Lowell Street; Sangus, Mansfield; Springfield, Wil- 
liam Street; Stoneham, North. 

MICHIGAN—Flint, Hazelton. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Alcott, Sidney Pratt. 

Missouri—St. Louis, Wheatley; Springfield, Boyd. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Brown Park, Park, Saunders. 

New Jersey—Dover, Mine Hill Township; Eliza- 
beth, James Caldwell Number 7; Leonia, Elemen- 
tary; Palmyra, Spring Garden Street; Plainfield, 
eats Ridgewood, Benjamin Franklin Junior 

igh. 

New YorK—Amsterdam, McCleary, New East Main 
Street, Old East Main Street; Corning, Public 
Number 2; Endicott, Broad Street, Henry B. Endi- 
cott, George F. Johnson, Loder Avenue, North 
Side, Special Teachers and Supervisors; Geneva, 
Lewis Street; Glens Falls, Big Cross Street, Broad 
Street Grade, Ridge Street; Mechanicville, Public 
Number 2; Oneonta, Mitchell Street; Pen Yan, 
Chestnut Street, Junior -High, Liberty Street; 
Schenectady, Park Place. 

NortH Dakota—Fargo, Hawthorne Platoon. 

On10o—Canton, Allen; Chillicothe, Eastern, Mt. 
Logan; Cleveland Heights, Taylor; Columbus, 
Bellows Avenue, John Burroughs, Michigan Ave- 
nue; Lake County, Garfield, Nursery, Perry Rural 
District; Marion, George Washington; Oregon 
Township, Coy; Shiloh, Cass Township Rural; 
Wood County, Lime City. 

OKLAHOMA—Shawnee, Shawnee Public Schools, 
Franklin, Harrison, Irving, Jefferson, Junior High, 
Robert E. Lee, Horace Mann, Senior High, Special 
Teachers and Supervisors, Washington, Woodrow 
Wilson; Tulsa, Medio, Persfiing, Washington. 

PENNSYLVANIA—East Greenville, East Greenville 
Public Schools; Elizabeth, Elizabeth Borough Pub- 
lic Schools, Elementary Number 1, Elementary 
Number 2, Junior High, Senior High; Milton, 
Central Grammar, Curtin, Lincoln; Montgomery 
County, Horsham Township, Jenkintown Borough, 
Limerick Township, Lower Frederick, Perkiomen 
Townships and Schwenksville Borough, Lower 
Gwynedd Township. Lower Moreland Township, 
Montgomery Township, Narberth Borough, Penns- 
burg Borough, Plymouth Township, Red Hill 
Borough, Rockledge Borough, Souderton Borough, 
Towamencin Township, Upper Frederick Town- 
ship, Upper Gwynedd Township, Whitpain Town- 
ship, Worcester Township; Munhall, Woodlawn 
Avenue; Reading, Buttonwood and Pear Streets, 
Continuation, Douglass and Weiser Streets Junior 
High, Eleventh and Pike Streets, E'm and Madison 
Avenue, Elm and Moss Streets, Maple and Cotton 
Streets, Ninth and Spruce Streets, Northmont, 
Park, Seventeenth and Cotton Streets, Sixteenth 
and Haak Streets, Spring and Moss Streets, Thir- 
teenth and Cotton Streets, Thirteenth and Union 
Streets, Twelfth and Greenwich Streets, Twelfth 





and Windsor Streets, Washington and_ Rose 
Streets; Waynesboro, Waynesboro Public Schools, 
Clayton Avenue, Fairview Avenue, High, North 
Street, Snyder Avenue. 

VirGINIA—Petersburg, J. E. B. Stuart; Portsmouth, 
Truxtun, 

West VirGInia—Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee, East Trowbridge Street, 
Twelfth Street; Whitefish Bay, High. 


Current Year 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Seventeenth Avenue. 

ALASKA—Seward, Mission Territorial. 

ARIZONA—Florence, Florence Public Schools, Gram- 
mar, Union High; Globe, Globe Public Schools, 
Central, Hill Street, Junior-Senior High; Maricopa 
County, Murphy Number 21; Miami, Lower Miami 
Public Schools, Bullion Plaza, High, Inspiration 
Addition; Parker, Northern Yuma County Union 
High; Pima County, Amphitheater; Tuba City, 
Tuba City. 

CALIFORNIA—El Modena, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Los 
Angeles, Center Avenue, Loma Vista Avenue, 
Zelzah; Marin County, Belvidere; Penryn, Penryn 
Elementary; Riverside, Bryant; Sacramento, New- 
ton Booth, Coloma, Bret Harte, Leland Stanford, 
Washington; San Jose, Branch Evening High, Con- 
tinuation, Jefferson; Siskiyou Union High School 
District, Tule Lake High. 

CoL_orapo—Canon City, Garfield; Denver, Aaron 
Gove Junior High, Lincoln, Washington Park; 
Englewood, Junior-Senior High; Golden, High, 
North, South; Greeley, Central Platoon; Hesperus, 
Fort Lewis School of the Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

CoNNECTICUT—Cromwell, Northwest, 
White; Somersville, Somersville. 

DELAWARE—W ilmington, Elbert, David W. Harlan, 
John Palmer Junior. 

District oF Co_tuMBIA—Washington, Seaton, Wood- 
ridge. 

FLorwa—Dade County, West Little River; Pensa- 
cola, J. B. Lockey. 

GeorGiA—-Atlanta, Tenth Street. 

Ipano—Lewiston, Garfield. 

ILLINoIs—Auburn, Township High; Chicago, Pulaski; 
Elmwood Park, Elmwood Park Public Schools, 
Elmwood, John Mills; Fairbury, Fairbury Public 
Schools; Freeport, Center; Harrisburg, Logan, 
McKinley; Naperville, Granger; Petersburg, 
Petersburg Public Schools, First Ward, Harris 
High, Third Ward; Quincy, Washington; Rockford, 
oO. 4 Barbour, Broun, Church, Hall; Shelbyville, 
High. ; 

INDIANA—Hammond, Parrish; Indianapolis, Public 
Number 33, Public Number 56, Public Number 67, 
James Whitcomb Riley Number 43; Mongo, Spring- 
field Township High; Rushville, Belle Gregg; 
South Bend, McKinley, Perley, Pulaski; Sullivan, 
Gymnasium; Jerre Haute, W. S. Rea; Whiting, 
South Side. 

Iowa—Council Bluffs, Franklin; Jowa City, Long- 
fellow; Hutchinson, Roosevelt; Irving, High; 
Wichita, Irving, Robinson Intermediate. 

KeNtUCKY—Lexington, Harrison, Morton Junior 
High; Louisville, James Russell Lowell; Rich- 
mond, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

LouIsiaNa—Benson, Elementary; Longstreet, Bethel, 
High; Natchitoches, State Normal College. 

Maine-—Dexter, Cedar Street, Pleasant Street; Houl- 
ton, Houlton Public Schools; Portland, Cummings, 
Jackson, Leland, Monument Street, Riverside, Un- 
graded Rooms Woolson. 

MArRYLAND—Cecil County, George Biddle High. 

MassacHusetts—Beverly, McKay; Braintree, Hollis, 
Monatiquot, Penniman; Brookline, Edward Devo- 
tion, Sewall; Ipswich, Burley; Melrose, Washing- 
ton; Stoneham, Junior High; Waltham, Phineas 
Lawrence; Wellesley, North; Wellesley Hills, 
Fiske; Worcester, Abbott Street. 

MICHIGAN—AI/ma, Alma Public Schools, Junior High, 
Lincoln, Republic, Senior High, Washington, 
Wright Avenue; Detroit, D. M. Ferry, O. W. 
Holmes, Parke; Flint, Calvin Coolidge, Homedale; 
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N February 12, 1934—the 
125th anniversary of Lin- 
coln’s birth—thousands of pupils 
from coast to coast will be given 
a truer, more vivid conception,of 
the Great Emancipator'’s life than 
was ever possible before. For on 
that day the stirring two-reel 
picture Abraham Lincoln will be 
shown in hundreds of classrooms. 
As scene after scene flashes on 
the screen, a thrilling story will 
be unfolded. These pupils will 
pass the Kentucky frontier with 
Lincoln ...see him as clerk and 
postmaster in New Salem... fol- 
low his success at Springfield ... 
and cheer him on his way to be- 
come President. They will watch 
his struggles tosavethenation... 
feel his sorrows when war comes 


...live over the memorable 
scenes at Gettysburg...in short, 
they will relive his inspiring life, 
all in a period of thirty minutes. 
This truly great picture has 
been especially prepared for class- 
room use. Authenticity has been 
assured by painstaking research. 
George Billings, undoubtedly 
the greatest impersonator of 
Lincoln, plays the title role. 
Give your pupils the benefit of 
this inspiratiogal picture. Let 
them know Lincoln. The film, com- 
plete in two 16-millimeter reels, 
costs but $48, including transpor- 
tation. Projection equipment is 
not expensive. For information, 
write: Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.), Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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he lives again 
today in this 
classroom film 





REEL I—The Pioneer 


Lincoln’s youth. His struggle for education. First con- 
tact with he world and slavery. The Black Hawk War. 
First experience in politics in Illinois legislature. Post- 
master at New Salem. Removal to Springfield to prac- 
tice law. Marriage and family life. Incidents in the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Endorsement for President 
by the Illinois Republican State Convention. Nomina- 
tion for president. Departure from Springfield after 
election to the presidency. 





REEL IlI—The Statesman 


Lincoln’s responsibilities as president in a critical 
period. Fort Sumter. Call for volunteers. Arrival of the 
first regiments. Scenes of the war. Lincoln's visit to a 
field hospital. His clemency toward the court-mar- 
tialed sentry. The Emancipation Proclamation. Battle 
of Gettysburg. The Gettysburg address. Grant’s final 
campaigns. Lee’s capitulation. General rejoicing fol- 
lowing the surrender. The fateful performance at 
Ford’s Theatre. Lincoln’s death. 
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Have You Asked for Federal Aid? 


HE CHIEF FACTOR indetermining whether Congress will pass legis- 
| nae giving emergency assistance to the schools will be the support 
which the people of the nation give to such legislation. If Congressmen 
feel a strong demand, backed by proof of need, from a sufficient number 
of educators and laymen, favorable action will be likely to follow. If 
this type of support is not forthcoming, emergency aid for education is 
not likely to be provided by the federal government. If you expect 
federal aid, you must act at once. Write your Congressmen and Senators. 
Tell them about the situation in your community. Let them know that 
federal aid is imperative if a complete breakdown in education is to be 
avoided in many areas. The National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the United States Office of Education, and 
other agencies are all working as vigorously as possible to secure federal 
aid. Special plans for legislation on federal aid have been developed. 
But the careful plans which they have developed are likely to go for 


naught unless the profession and all interested laymen stand behind the 






WE 00 OUR PART 





Lire MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. 


Members of the profession are to be commended in the back- 
ing they are giving President Roosevelt in promoting the NRA. 
By universal cooperation, the President is bringing the country out 
of the throes of the worst depression in all time. The same whole- 
hearted cooperation must exist in the teaching profession, if educa- 
tion is to be maintained. A popular war-time slogan was, “‘Give 
till it hurts.”” Someone has suggested as an appropriate peace- 
time slogan, “Spend till it helps.” Your Association is called upon 
for increased service which it is endeavoring to render. We need 
your help. You are urged to enrol now as a life member, if at all 
possible. Todo so indicates permanent interest in the Association 
and places you solidly back of the program of the N. E. A. just as 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crabtree: 


proposal, in sufficient numbers to insure action. Do not depend on others. 
Be sure to enlist the support of laymen. 

Millions of children are either denied educational opportunity, or else 
must attend schools whose services have been reduced until they are 
utterly ineffective. Teachers’ salaries have been reduced still further. 
In many places they are unpaid. The federal government has already 
assisted banking, industry, and agriculture. Does the nation not owe as 
much to childhood? Will money spent on education not be just as po- 
tent a factor in stimulating business as are the huge sums of money now 
being expended by the federal government for other purposes? Have 
you done your part toward securing federal aid? If not, write or wire 
your representatives in Congress at once. Send a copy to Secretary 
Crabtree. By the time this JOURNAL reaches most of its readers Con- 


gress will be in session. What the federal government does to save 


education, to save your school system, depegds largely upon what you 





signing the NRA code is a pledge to stand behind the administra- 
tion in the recovery program. 

Unless we are more concerned than we have ever been before, 
it will take a decade to restore levels of a year or so ago. Let us 
keep our schools open so that the child—yours and mine—will not 
be deprived of its rightful heritage. Financial debts can be paid 
a but you cannot repay a year or even six months of a child’s 
ife. 

We are dealing with citizens of tomorrow. If leaders are to 
be created, let us look now to our schools. Life membership 
dividends never fail, but increzse in value every year. Manifest 
your interest in the youth of the land by enroling as a life member. 


Mr. J. W. Crasrrez, Secretary, National Education Association, 


WE ARE DOING OUR PART 


I wish to become a life member, making my first payment Feb. 1, 1934. I understand the entire amount of $100 can be paid in 


equal annual instalments of $10 each. 
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Dear teachers of the nation: The 
New Year’s dawn is here! May its beauty 
gow into the light of a perfect day; a 
day in which to see, with the deepest, 
most searching insight, a way to give 
such significance to each fact and to 
every act that it shall lift us from depres- 
sion to the expression of a more abund- 
ant life—a life that shall sing of victory 
ower defeat, progress, security, and 
greater radiance from our national and 
iritual ideals, because we have had 
them in our keeping. Happy New Year, 
thru service, to all.—Jessie Gray. 

The Department of Superintend- 
ence convention.—In the week pre- 
ceding the convention a number of im- 
portant meetings are scheduled. Among 
them are: 


The Department of Deans of Women at 
the Hotel Cleveland; the National Associa- 
tion of Principals of Schools for Girls at the 
Hotel Cleveland; the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges at the Carter Hotel; the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association at the 
Hotel Cleveland; the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics at the Hotel Cleve- 
land; the National Council of Supervisors of 

entary Science at the Hotel Statler; the 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of 

ome Economics at the Hotel Statler; the 
American College Personnel Association at the 
Hotel Statler; the Society for Curriculum 


Study at the Auditorium of the Board of 
ucation. 
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Economies— 


TO HAVE your printing handled in- 
telligently—that is economy in time. 


TO HAVE your printing handled ex- 


pertly—that is economy in cost of get- 


TO HAVE your presswork handled on 
a properly planned production basis— 
that is economy in actual outlay for the 


GET ALL your printing where facili- 


Consult us—any size job interests 


the “Master Printer” 


jJuDD & DETWEILER 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A Report of the President’s Research 


Committee on Social Trends 


A single volume textbook edition prepared especially for 
teachers and school officials. An authentic array of find- 
ings that describe the changed conditions of life as they 
affect child growth and school responsibility. A complete 
survey in thirty-nine chapters as presented by a committee 
authorized by former President Hoover to study the social 


The original two-volume edition of this Report sells at $10 a set. 
The special textbook edition, available only to school people, is 
priced at $5 less 15 percent discount—a net cost of $4.25. The 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education is providing 
for the distribution of this special edition solely as a service and 
cannot open credit accounts for its sale. All orders must be on 


JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
120! Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed is $4.25 (cash—check—money order) for which send me immediately 
one copy of SOCIAL TRENDS in the United States. 


ee 
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Education in the national re- 
covery program—Florence Hale, radio 
chairman and past president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, announces 
the following programs for January and 
February, broadcast over the NBC net- 
work each Sunday evening at 6:30 EST: 


January 7—Greetings from the National Edu- 
cation Association—Jessie Gray, president of 
the NEA. The Importance of Education in 
a Democracy—John Dickinson, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce. 


January 14—A World Traveler Looks at Edu- 
cation—Lowell Thomas, noted author and 
lecturer. 


January 21—Education in Its Relation to Our 
Financial Problem—William Trufant Foster, 
director, Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, Newton, Mass.; and Henry Harri- 
man, president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston. 


January 28—-Education in a New Era—Fiorello 
LaGuardia, mayor of New York City. 


February 4—Can a Man Educate Himself?— 
Sidney Morse, vicepresident, Educational 
Publishing Company, and member of Com- 
mittee on Adult Education, NEA. 


February 11—More Commonsense in Educa- 
tion—Rollo G. Reynolds, principal, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


February 18—Why Spend School Monies on 
Health Teaching?—Sally Lucas Jean, child 
health expert, and member of education com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Safeguarding Children’s Teeth— 
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Lon W. Morrey, Board of Public Health, 

Chicago. 

Federal aid for schools will be dis- 
cussed in an eight-page feature in the 
February JoURNAL. The plan is to pre- 
print these pages in pamphlet form under 
the auspices of the Legislative Commis- 
sion. 

The peril of the total collapse of 
our civilization is so great, the dangers 
ahead are so imminent and threatening 
that any hampering of responsible lead- 
ership takes on a significance which it 
would not ordinarily have. This is no 
time for petty partisanship and narrow 
selfseeking. It is no time for hair-split- 
ting and divided councils. It is rather 
a time for sacrifice, selfdiscipline, co- 
operation, and loyalty to great purposes. 
It is of the utmost importance that the 
people understand and support the 
President so far as possible. To that end 
we suggest the reading in the order given 
of the following books: 

Other People’s Money and How the Bank- 
ers Use It by Louis D. Brandeis. 1933, Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, 1518 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 

Looking Forward by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
1933, John Day, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
$2.50. 

The Roosevelt Revolution by Ernest K. 
Lindley. 1933, Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 
New York, $2.50. [Cont. on page A-6] 
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Now Buys 
Any Book 





in that great treasure-house of 
the world’s greatest books— 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


A price accessible to any educational budget— 
a price that any student can afford to pay. 


DID YOU KNOW that you could find complete editions 
of over 900 volumes of the world’s greatest books for 
knowledge and education in this series, embracing such 


titles as 


Chaucer’s CANTERBURY TALES 
Bulfinch’s THE AGE OF FABLE 


Green’s SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE 


Hamilton’s THE FEDERALIST 
Thackeray’s VANITY FAIR 
Spinoza’s ETHICS 
Aeschylus’ LYRICAL DRAMAS 
WHAT IS YOUR SUBJECT—English. Philosophy 
History, Science, Economics, Drama, (Classics, sv 


>sy- 
chology? You will find that EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
contains the finest works by the masters in your field. 


Send for complete catalogue and ask for liberal 
Orr 


discount to teachers and educational institutions. 
Lh kN 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


300 Fourth Avenue 



















HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


A program for public schools and teacher- 
training institutions. 





Second Edition - - 251 pages 


A BETTER TEXTBOOK 


Paper bound Cloth bound 
$1.25 each $1.75 each 


Discounts on quantities 


National Education American Medical 
Association Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street 535 No. Dearborn Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EASY WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS is now 
off the press. This is a brand-new 3-purpose begin- 
ners’ arithmetic workbook. 


1. Use it as a workbook in beginning 
arithmetic. 

2. Use it as a workbook in reading for 
the 2d half of the Ist year. 

8. Use it as a basal text in arithmetic. 
It will fit with almost any course of 
study. 


This is the only arithmetic workbook that considers 
reading ability and its relation to formal arithmetic— 
the only one to present the fundamental space-size-time 
ideas of arithmetic in a real foundation course—the 
only one to provide ACTIVITIES to clinch the ideas 
and vocabulary presented. 

Reasonably priced—only 15c¢ net per copy, postage extra. 
Prepare for your next semester. Write for a sample 
copy today. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1259 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











[Continued from page A-5] 
The Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty by Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means. 


1932, Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 
$3.75. 


The schools and the civil works 
program.—George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education, re- 
ports that the latest authorization of 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor Harry L. Hopkins, makes it possible 
for Federal Civic Works Administration 
funds to be used for school building re- 
pair jobs. Persons wishing further in- 
formation may secure it from the United 
States Office of Education. 

The following communities are re- 
ported to have restored salary cuts im- 
posed upon school employees: Modesto, 
California; Milford, Connecticut; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Hudson, Massachusetts; 
Walpole, Massachusetts. 

Are there school districts in your state 
which should be added to the above list? 
Will you report on this matter to the 
Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.? 

Graduation helps—In view of the 
importance of making the graduation 
season count in telling the parents about 
the schools in 1934, a special packet for 
vitalized commencements has been pre- 
pared. It contains, among other mate- 
rials, summaries of many of the best 1933 
programs and thus provides a wealth of 
suggestions. If you wish one of these 
packets, send 50¢—to cover the cost—to 
the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Acknowledgments — The pictures 
on page 9 are from a twenty-page pam- 
phlet published by Herman O. Duncan, 
1414 East Fifty-Ninth Street, Chicago. 
The price is 25¢. Credit for the picture 
on page 23 goes to the National Girl 
Scout News Bureau, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The newly appointed NEA state 
director for Kentucky is W. S. Taylor. 
The new executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association is W. P. 
King. 

Colored bird pictures and leaflets 
for bird study can be secured by teach- 
ers from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. During the school 
year ending June 1, 1933, 84,651 boys 
and girls were members of Junior Aud- 
ubon clubs. Each member receives a 
set of beautifully colored bird pictures 
and leaflets describing bird life. Every 
teacher who forms a club of twenty-five 
or more receives a year’s subscription to 
the magazine Bird-Lore. 
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what is happening to the schools under 
current economic conditions. The facts 
which this Bulletin contains are needed 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 


ForRMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege. Elementary courses to meet the special needs 

teachers from nursery school through sixth grade. 4-year 
B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate. Spring 
term begins Feb. 5. Summer session June 22. Catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. D-14, Evanston, Ill. 


OF EDUCATION 


\ 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


8-year course for high school graduates desiring to be 
come nursery school, kindergarten, primary and play 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘“Training Children. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal. 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 
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Dates to be remembered: 


January 27-29.—Child Labor Day. 
February 24-March 1.—Conven- 
on of the Department of Superintend- 
ye, Cleveland. 

March 7-14.—Third annual seminar 
the Caribbean, to be held in Cuba un- 
+ the auspices of the Committee on 
yitural Relations with Latin America. 
April 18-20.—Convention of the 
ational Association of Penmanship 
achers and Supervisors, Indianapolis. 
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Grand Rapids, Coldbrook; L’Anse, L’Anse Town- 
ship Public Schools, Junior-Senior High, Pequam- 
ing, Rural Schools, Village Grade. 


wnesoTA—Duluth, Arnold, Cobb. 


ssissipPI—Greenville, Starling; Meridian, Meridian 
Public Schools, Chalk, High, Highland, Junior 
High, Marion Park, Oakland Heights, Part-Time, 
Poplar Springs, South Side, Stevenson, Tuxedo, 
Witherspoon; Vicksburg, Vicksburg Public Schools, 
Carr Central High, Clay Street, Speed Street. 


ssourI—Kirkwood, W. W. Keysor; St. Louis, 
Franklin Branch High; University City, Daniel 
Boone, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


fesraskA—Grand Island, Dodge, Platt; Holdredge, 
Holdredge Public Schools, Junior High, Senior 
High, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Omaha, Adams, Central 
Park, Clifton Hill, Florence, Jefferson, Kellom, 
Rosehill, Washington. 


HAMPSHIRE—Littleton, Kilburn. 


ew Jersey—Atlantic City, Chelsea Heights, Madi- 
wn Avenue, Pennsylvania Avenue; Bayville, Bay- 
ville; Camden, Fetters; Hackensack, Continuation; 
Irvington, Coit Street; Madison, Central Avenue; 
Montclair, George Inness Junior High, Watchung; 
New Brunswick, Lincoln; Palmyra, Cinnaminson 
Avenue; Passaic, Public Number 7; Summit, 
Washington; Trenton, Hamilton. 


| ew Mexico—Carlsbad, Edison. 


iw YoRK—Amsterdam, Milton Avenue; Berne, 
Berne-Knox Central; Cincinnatus, Central; Elms- 
ford, Elmsford Elementary; Gloversville, Colum- 
bia, Kingsboro; Hamburg, Hamburg Public Schools, 
Grade, Junior High, Senior High; Jrondequoit, 
Abraham Lincoln; Kenmore, Sheridan Annex; Me- 
chanicsville, Mechanicsville Public Schools, High, 
Public Number 1, Public Number 2, Public Num- 
ber 3; New Rochelle, Huguenot, Roosevelt, Trin- 
ity; Ogdensburg, Public Number 4; Pen Yan, Pen 
Yan Academy; Red Creek, High; Southampton, 
Grade ; Warrensburg, Warrensburg Union; West 
Nyack, Clarkstown Number 7; Wellsville, Martin 
a] Yonkers, Public Number 4, Public Num- 
r 12, 


Nath Daxota—Valley City, Valley City Public 
Schools, Junior High, Lincoln, Ritchie, Senior 


Ot0—Akrom, Bowen, Highland Park; Ashtabula, 
Ashtabula Harbor Schools; Bucyrus, Holmes-Lib- 
tty; Butler County, Overpeck, Somerville; 
Canton, Henry S. Belden; Chillicothe, Chillicothe 
Public Schools, Central, Eastern, High, Mt. Logan, 
Southern, Western, West Fifth Street; Cincinnati, 
Linwood, Rasching; Cleveland, Puritas, Settle- 
ment, Sunbeam; Columbus, Pilgrim Junior High, 
West Mound Street Elementary; Dayton, Gorman 
School for Crippled Children, Huffman; Delphos, 
Ieferson; Garfield Heights, Cleveland, Garfield 
Heights Public Schools, Garfield Elementary, Gar- 
field Heights High, Maple Leaf, Park Knoll, Roose- 
vet; Lake County, Longfellow, Mentor Village; 
Merion, Glenwood, Mark, Silver Street, Special 
teachers and Supervisors; Montgomery County, 

erson Township; Newark, Newark Public 

Schools, Central Junior High and Elementary, 
Cherry Valley, Conrad, Franklin, Hartzler, Hazel- 
wood, Hudson Avenue, Keller, Lincoln Junior High 

Elementary, Maholm, Mound, Riverside, 
oosevelt Junior High and Elementary, Senior 

High, Texas, Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Wood- 

; Steubenville, McKinley; Toronto, Roosevelt; 
art County, Jennings Township; Warren, 
venue, 


‘LAHOMA—O klahoma City, Franklin; Pawnee, 
_ Public Schools, Lincoln, Pawnee Grade, 

nee High; Tulsa, Administration, Barnard, 
1 Union, Clinton High, Edison, Jefferson, 
Kendall, Lee, Lincoln, Lowell, Horace Mann Junior 
High, McBirney, Park, Part Time, Alice Robert- 
Tv Sequoyah, Springdale, Mark Twain, Whittier ; 
wley, Turley. 


5. N—Douglas County, Green District Number 
i Jennings Lodge, Jennings Lodge; Oregon City, 
clay, Mt. Pleasant. 
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Why Worry? 


When for Just a Few 
Cents a Day 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You an 
Income When Disabled by 


Sickness, Accident: Quarantine 


This year, of all years, is no time to take 
chances. To be disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine will not only be unfortunate, but may 
prove very embarrassing. Doctors must be paid. 
Hospital bills must be met. Board bills, laundry 
bills and other expenses all come due. Borrowing 
may be necessary—unless you are under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella. 

Why take the risk? Instead, pass the worry 
along to the T. C. U., like thousands of other 
teachers have done. It costs so little and means 
so much. Then when sickness, accident or 
quarantine keeps you from school, the T. C. U. 
check will come to your rescue. At any rate, 
learn all about T. C. U. protection today, before 
it is too late. Fill out and mail the coupon below 
for complete information. Your inquiry places 
you under no obligation. 





These Benefits Are Yours 














$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident and $1,000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 


T. C. U. Umbrella Always Ready 


Eva M. Langdon, of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and her roommate were 
in the same accident. Miss Langdon writes us: ‘‘Although I can’t 
say it was ‘fun’ being disabled a month, I know I felt better than 
my roommate, who was injured in the same accident and was not a 
T. C. U."" You may be next to need T. C. U. protection. That's 
why we urge you to send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
638 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Clarion, State Teachers College; Co- 
lumbia, Columbia Borough Public Schools; Me- 
chanicsburg, Mechanicsburg Public Schools, Arch 
Street, Junior High, Senior High, Simpson Street; 
Montgomery County, Franconia Township, Lower 
Providence Township, West Telford Borough; 
Pittsburgh, Continuation, Glenwood, Rochelle, 
Roosevelt; Reading, Tenth and Union Streets. 


SoutH CaroLina—Kingstree, Cedar Swamp. 





WHAT WOULD 1 DQ jp 
GET SICK LIKE 


Help You 


We list here a few T.C.U. 

checks recently mailed: 

$1,000.00—Dorothy vV. 
King, Lorain, Ohio. 
Death resulting from 
automobile accident. 

$200.00—Ova F. Walter, 
Morehead, Ky. Septi- 
cemia. 

$183.33—George C. Rice, 
Normal, Ill. Fractured 
right leg in auto ac- 
cident. 

$146.66—Agnes B. Far- 
rell, Bridgeport, Pa. 
Lagrippe, bronchitis and 
complications. 

$110.00—Bernice L. 
Treat, Horseheads, N. Y. 
Broncho-pneumonia. 


When You’re Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These indemnities 
are increased 10 per cent for each consecutive 
annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits, 
after your policy has been in force for one year 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued 










Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 638 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T. C. UV. 
Protection. Send me the whole story and book 
let of testimonials. 


Address...--. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 


VeRMONT—Castleton, State Normal. 


Vircinia—L ynchburg, Thomas C. Miller; Richmond, 
Nathaniel Bacon. 


WaASHINGTON—Everett, Jefferson; Spokane, Adams, 
Cooper, Emerson, Field, Finch, Garfield, Lincoln, 
Willard. 


West Vircini—Sector, Riverside. 
WIsconsin—Beloit, Burdge, Cunningham, Gaston, 


Soutu Daxota—Sioux Falls, Emerson, Hawthorne, 


Lincoln, Lowell, Riverside, Whittier. 


TENNESSEE—Dyersburg, Jennie “Walker Primary; 


Knoxville, Bell House, Brownlow, Flenniken, Belle 
Morris, Oakwood, Staub. 


Texas—Dallas, J. L. Long Junior High; Houston, 


Hawthorne. 


UtaH —Duchesne, Duchesne County Public Schools, 


Altonah, Basin, Boneta, Bluebell, Duchesne Ele- 
mentary, Duchesne High, Farm Creek, Fruitland, 
Hanna, Ioka, Mt. Emmons Elementary, Mt. Em- 
mons High, Mt. Home, Myton, Neola, Roosevelt 
Elementary, Roosevelt High, Tabiona, Talmage, 
Upaleo; Provo, Farrer Junior High, Parker; Salt 
Lake City, Fremont, Onequa. 


Mention THe JouRNAL 
when writing our advertisers 


Wrominc—Cas per, 


Hackett, Parker, Strong, Todd, Waterman, Wright; 
Cornell, Estella; Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac Pub- 
lic Schools, Bragg, Cleveland, Franklin, Grant 
Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt Junior 
High, Senior High, Vocational, Washington, Wil- 
son; La Crosse, La Crosse Public Schools, Central 
High, Franklin, Hamilton, Hogan, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Logan High, Roosevelt, Washburn, Washing- 
ton, Webster; Madison, Marquette; Milwaukee, 
Fernwood; Racine, Stephen Bull, Gilbert Knapp; 
Sheboygan, Sheridan; Wauwatosa, Wauwatosa Pub- 
lic Schools, High, Longfellow Junior High, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Special Teachers and Super- 


visors, Wilson. 
Roosevelt; Laramie, High; 


Sheridan, Linden Avenue. 
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N. E. A. publications will help : 


you. They represent the best 
thoughts of leaders. 





Research Bulletins Price Departmental Yearbooks 
Per Copy - 

CURRENT CONDITIONS IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS. Superintendence Per 
Vol, XI, No. 4, November, 1933, 24pp...........-2+... $.25 EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES, 
CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. HBieventh Yearbook, 1033. S44pp.........ccsscescestin Y) 

Vol. XI, No. 3, September, 1983. 36pp................ 25 CHARACTER EDUCATION. 
SALARIES IN CiTy ScHooLt SySTEMs. Tenth Zesrbook, 1082. S3Gpp... 5... <F... 20sec seen : 
Wok. 2a ING. BD, BEATCM, Bete BORD. ccc ccccccecsiccces 25 Five UniIFy1InG Factors iN AMERICAN EpUCATION. 
Tue ScHoot Boarp MEMBER. Iimth Zearbook, BUG1. GAG... 6c cis ccccvecccccssenn 
Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 1933. Gtitsekanieseuxaaae 4) THE SUPERINTENDENT SURVEYS SUPERVISION. 
Facts ON SCHOOL Costs. Highth Vearvook,, TOGO. SEBO. o .oc.s once eicci.00 00 yl 
Vol. X, No. 5, November, 1932. 24pp.......-++++---- 25 THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH ScHOOL CURRICULUM. 
CRIME PREVENTION THROUGH EDUCATION, Sixth Tearbook,,. 1926. SE4 pi... ok. oc ccc ese sts caen 9 
Vol. &, No. 4, September, Beas. GEOR: wn ccccccccccces 20 
ESTIMATING STATE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. Elementary School Principals 
f hig: Oy SE NR «5 aos. o'c cabs seen sine cane 20 . . . 
Vol. X, No. 3, May, 1932. S8pp - THE ELEMENTARY ScHOoL LIBRARIES. 
Twelfth Yearbook, 1933. 464pp............cccccccess 2 
: THE PRINCIPAL AND His CoMMUNITY. 
Health Education : : 
Eleventh Yearbook, 1932. 448pp........ccccccccceccss 2 
HraLtTH Epucation—Second Edition. A program for public THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISION. 
schools and teacher-training institutions, 1930. 251pp. Tenth Yearbook, 1981. SO4um,.............cccccceeml 9 
ee er er rae 1.25 “4 
EE SIs a 6:0: ace Mii © ais 0 4 ow eee ne pee ee Vanier eee 1.75 


Classroom Teachers 


HEALTH INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1933. 22pp..... 10 THE CLAssR0oOM TEACHER AND CHARACTER EpUCATION. 


HEALTH SERVICE IN City SCHOOLS. 


seventh Yearbook, 1982. 272pp...........s0200sesih 1 
BG, Bor TamGeed, GIG BE ......... occccsiescccccccseces 25 THE Economic WELFARE OF TEACHERS. 
HEALTH ESSENTIALS FOR RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN. Sixth Yearbook, 1001. 244pp.............cccesccccedh L 
ZO. Wee Terme, Fk wa. os neds sbi ciinwcccsecesss 15 TEACHING AS A CREATIVE ART, 
HEALTH IMPROVEMENT IN RURAL SCHOOLS. Witenes Teereook, 1000: BOTapi« . .. oo. cies. ese cove 
NE gm Re a 25 
ATHLETICS For GirLS—A digest of principles and policies Review of Educational Research 


for administrators and teachers in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 14pp 


* No further discourt. 


THE Leeat Basis or EpucatTIon. 

RRS ry ey A ee ee Vel. 151, No. 5, December, 1068. ..3 4 .....5...00000 Rene 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING, 
AND SUPERVISION. 


Authentic Data on Salaries Vol. III, No. 4, October, 1933. S8pp............ccceees 1 
PUPIL PERSONNEL, GUIDANCE, AND COUNSELING. 
me itesegnel — Vol. III, No. 3, June, 1933. 96pp.........-.-.eeeeees u 
The Special Salary Tabulations of the Research Division of the MENTAL AND Puysicat, DEVELOPMENT. 
National Education Association furnish information needed by Vol. III, No. 2, April, 1933. 100pp..............ece0: 10 
those conducting salary studies. Write for details concerning EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND THEIR USES. 
the data available and the cost of the tabulations. Vol. III, No, 1, February, 1933. S8Opp.........cseccees 1 





The titles listed above are only a few of the many available and include only the more recent issues‘ 
Research Bulletins and Department Yearbooks. Other issues are available 
covering a wide range of subjects. Write for complete list. 


Discounts on quantities of same book: 2 to 9 copies, 10 percent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more 33 1/3 percent. 


Make checks or money orders 
ie MMNs cnn eke Let ee RE ete payable to and mail to 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
oh Aa Eos eatiad ass. cat ARMS coh Pea seke oceans WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mention THE JourNAL ‘ . sai 
when writing our advertisers. The Journal of the National Education Associal 
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